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International Match Ammunition Test 


$3.00 the year MAY, 1927 25 cents the copy 





N.R.A. Tyro Team Match 50 Feet 


Winner: Team No. 1, University of Missouri Rifle Club, 
Columbia, Mo.. Score 1500, Peters Tack-Hole 
Second: Team No. 2, University of Missouri Rifle Club 

Score 1499, Peters Tack-Hole 


Two 
Cut of oe four Places 
eters ack-Hole 


Peters Wins 


Here, There, Everywhere 


It’s more than just a coincidence that good marksmenevery-_ bullet is going where they hold, not just occasionally, not 
where, from Maine to Oregon, from the Canal Zone to almost always, but every time. And the scores show it. 
Hudson Bay prefer Peters Ammunition. Shown above are 

. . It only takes one tryout to demonstrate to you that there 
a few recent outstanding wins. : af : “ ce 

is ammunition and that there is Quality Ammunition and 

They prefer it because they can depend upon it, because it that’s Peters Ammunition. Ask your dealer for the ® Brand. 
gives perfect support to their shooting skill. They know 
that when they sight their gun and squeeze the trigger the Complete information on request. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. E-26 
New York Cincinnati, Ohio Los Angeles 

















Official N. R. A. Trigger 
Test Weight 


Rifle Weight, 3 Lbs. . $1.75 
Pistol Weight, 444 Lbs. . $2.25 


( Combination 2 - 2% -4-4¥% Lbs.) 


15 FIFTEEN 15 PRACTICE TARGETS 
WINCHESTER MUSKETS Old Type—Obsolete 
Model 87, Chambered Outdoor Small-bore 
For Long Rifle Cartridges 50-yard 8-9-10-Black, | in. ten ring 
Price per M, $4.50 


Now available 


Price, $22.50 100-yard 9-10-Black, 2 in. ten ring 


Price per M, $9.00 


Orders filled in rotation as received 


OFFICIAL SMALL-BORE TARGETS 
(New Type) 
50-yard—8-9-10-rings Black—10-ring 0.89 in. .............. Per M, $6.00 
100-yard—8-9-10-rings Black—10-ring 2 in. .............. Per M, $10.00 


Winchester Rifles, Model 52 
(Fitted with old-type Stock-telescope sight bases) 


Winchester 5-A Telescopes—Without Mounts— 
(Single cross-hair reticule, post, or aperture) 


Mounts—Complete—for 5-A Power Telescopes 
Savage Sporter, cal. .22, Model 23-A 


N. R. A. SERVICE CO., Inc. 
1108 Woodward Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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Model 56 


WINCHESTER 


Two New Beauties for 
This Spring’s Shooting 





For Sport or Target Use— 


WINCHESTER 


Model 56 (Sporting) 
Model 57 (Target) 


Bolt Action Rifles for .22 Short or .22 Long Rifle | 





MBODYING the essential features of the world-famed WINCHESTER Model 52 in both sporting and 
i target models in lighter form, these new rifles give satisfying bolt-action arms of high accuracy at an 
attractively moderate price. 


Each of these models has 22-inch, round-tapered barrel of high-grade gun steel, drilled and rifled with 
the world-famed WINCHESTER care and precision. They have pistol-grip stocks of selected walnut with 
specially designed full-checked, anti-slip steel butt-plate. They are furnished with five-shot magazines, but 
ten-shot magazines can be furnished at additional charge. 


These-new rifles are genuine WINCHESTER in all the name implies. In design, balance, mechanical ex- 
cellence, and in shooting qualities they are arms that will appeal to any shooter who seeks a thoroughbred .22- 
caliber rifle for either sporting or target purposes. They embody the dependability and sterling shooting satis- 
faction for which the name WINCHESTER on a rifle has been recognized throughout the world for over 
half a century. 


If you are a small-bore shooter you should make the acquaintance of these new rifles this year. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
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An Old Friend with a New Mian 


OLT’S “Woodsman” moa 


AUTOMATIC 


PISTOL 


Cal. .22 


(Formerly Known es 
Target Model) 


One Sportsman-Shooter says: 


“I consider the Colt’s .22 caliber Automatic 
Pistol the most versatile arm in my outfit.” 


From the Shooter's Viewpoint 


HE Caliber .22 Colt Automatic Pistol has for many 

years been selected by pistol experts for use in impor- 
tant pistol competitions and in their hands has won National 
and International honors, justifying their confidence in its 
reliability and absolute safety. 


With its adjustable target sights (9-inch sight radius), light 
trigger-pull, and splendid balance, this small-bore Colt’s Au- 
tomatic combines the advantages of a single-shot pistol with 
the automatic feature that permits of rapid-fire and snap- 
shooting. 


The Colt .22 Automatic Pistol handles with perfect satis- 
faction the new 200-yard ammunition as well as the old 
familiar .22 Long Rifle Cartridge. 


From the Sportsman’s Viewpoint 


HUNTERS, Trappers, Campers, Tourists, and other 
Sportsmen find the Colt “Woodsman” Model a wel- 
come companion for every outdoor trip. Its simplicity, con- 
venience, shooting power, and accuracy make it a favorite 
wherever small game is found. Its adaptability to informal 
target practice is a never-failing source of enjoyment. 


The pistol is provided with a Safety Lock convenient to 
the thumb which, when the arm is cocked, positively locks 
(or quickly releases) the hammer and slide. No other arm 
on the market is so well adapted to the amateur shooter as 
the Woodsman Model. Even those unused to pistol shoot- 
ing quickly become adept in its use. The fact that it shoots 
the economical and easily obtained Caliber .22 Long Rifle 
(rim fire) Cartridge, is another big advantage. 














“MAKERS OF HISTORY” is a book of thrill- 
ing adventures in which Colt’s have figured. 
May we mail it to you with our Catalog No. 56? 


Specifications of Colt’s “Woodsman” Model 


CAPACITY OF MAGAZINE. 10 shots. SIGHTS. Either “Bead” or “Patridge” style, 
LENGTH OF BARREL. 6% inches us desired. Front Sight adjustable for 


elevation; Rear Sight with adjusting 
LENGTH OVER ALL. 10% inches. screw, adjustable for windage. 
WEIGHT. 28 ounces. 


CARTRIDGE. .22 Long Rifle, rim fire (lu- 
FINISH. Full Blued. Checked Walnut Stocks. ee Sarees See 
DISTANCE BETWEEN SIGHTS. 9 inches. 


Note: We recommend the use of either “Les- 
See, handle and try this Colt Model at your Dealer's 


mok”’ or “Semi-smokeless’’ ammunition. 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Small Arms Division 


HARTFORD, CONN,., U. S. A. 
Phil. B. Bekeart Company, Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market St., San Francisco, California. 








JOSTAM SPONGE RUBBER RECOIL PADS FOR 

* SHOTGUNS AND 

RIFLES. Softest 

recoil pad made. 

Easily attached. 

Buy from your 

neighborhood deal- 

er or direct. Black 

One- ply, $1.50; 

Two-ply, $2; Three-ply, $2.50. Red Sponge Pad adds 
to appearance of your gun and is only 50 cents extra 
per pad. Send for free catalogue. (Pat. Oct.10,'17) 
JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, Chicago, Iil. 
Largest manufacturers of recoil pads in the world. 
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Would have liked this 
catalog! SEND FOR COPY. 
Bows-Arrows- Raw Materials * 


1 .E.STEMMLERCO.,Queensy iMaze.N.Y “3g be 
Dept. 8 J 


Match Rifle No. 12 


Made and Guaranteed by the 
BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS CO., Ltd. 


Has demonstrated its remarkable accu- 
racy in the United States, Canada, South 
Africa and Australia. 


Convincing literature relating to all 
B. S. A. Firearms and Accessories 
mailed onirequest. 


JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. | 


U. S. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


Dept. 19 15 Moore Street New York | 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: Fraser Co., 
286 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 
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LOW POSITION 


on 
Springfield and 54 Winchester 


Altered Springfield showing 
B & M 3x Scope and B & M Sleeve Sight 
Scope {%-inch lower than normal 

We can alter the curve of bolt handle to remove 
its interference to a low-placed Scope on the Spring. 
field and Winchester Mod. 54 rifies. Brings the scope 
= same relative position as on Remington Express 

odel. 


NOTE 
A low scope makes the safety on these two rifles 
inconvenient. 
When the Receiver sight is to be retained and the 
low scope position used the Lyman 48 Slide must be 
removed from its Base and carried loose. 


Standard Springfield showing 
B & M 3x Scope and Lyman 48 
Fixed foolproof Scope ~ Adjustable Mountings 
We mount it on your gun without extra charge 


BELDING & MULL, ,! Sts! P= 


PHILIPSBURG, PA. 
Makers of 


Reloading Tools, Cleaning Rods, Watson Rifle Sights 





THE LAST WORD IN SHOTGUN CLEANING RODS 


PARKER'S ¢ 
—— ae CELLULOIO COVERED BRASS TUBE R | 
re 


It’s a Parker! 


tained from Mr. P. J. O'Hare, 552 Irvington St., Maplewood, N. J. 
Mr. Jonas B. Oglaend, Inc., 15 Moore St., New York City. 


either on application. 


Holds the patch firmly and cannot injure the bore. 


FIXED WOGD HANDLE 


Parker products may be ob- 
(P. O. South Orange, N. J.), or 
Catalog and prices will be supplied by 


A. G. PARKER & CO., LTD., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


Let’s Beat the Swiss 


HE Swiss, who last year took the rifle championship of the world away from America, have picked their Inter- 
national team, and have placed it in intensive training. It is time for America to get its team together and train it. 
In order to do this it is necessary to ask the shooters of the country to contribute to a fund for the International 


team. Each shooter who wants to help America regain the title is asked to contribute at least one dollar. 


Pin your 


contribution to the attached form and send it to the National Rifle Association, 1108 Woodward Building, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
I wish to be credited with $ 


as my contribution to the International Team Fund. 


P. S.—If you don’t want to clip the magazine, write your name and address on a piece of paper, pin your contribu- 
tion to it and mail to the National Rifle Association. 
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Test of International Match Ammunition—Approval 
of Rifles and Ammunition for National and 
International Matches of 1927 


By Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen and Maj. W. L. Clay 


Ordnance Department 


S IT WAS not determined until quite late in the year 1926 that the 
International Rifle Competitions would be held in the spring of 
1927, rather drastic action had to be taken to insure that the 

United States team would have the best ammunition possible in time 
for the tryout, preliminary practice, and competition. In previous 


years this ammunitidn had been selected in a competition in which a 
majority of the cartridge companies and Frankford Arsenal submitted 
samples from which the most accurate type was selected as the 


ammunition for that year. But, owing to the very short notice, there 
was not sufficient time this year to permit of a satisfactory develop- 
ment of ammunition by the cartridge companies. Also it was thought 
very desirable that the ammunition be developed for use in 28-inch 
barrels, that being the length of barrel of the rifles to be used by the 
team this year. Not sufficient 28-inch Mann barrels were available 
for giving each cartridge company a supply, and new ones could not be 
made in time. Therefore, after putting the matter before the various 
cartridge companies, it was decided by Gen. M. A. Reckord, the 
Executive Vice-President of the National Rifle Association, Col. G. C. 
Shaw, Director of Civilian Rifle Practice and the Chief of Ordnance, 
that Frankford Arsenal would be asked to develop the ammunition 
for the International Team of 1927, but that this arrangement would 
be for this year only. It was thought that the method of selecting 
this ammunition by competition was correct in principle, and it is only 
being departed from this year because of the very short time available. 

It will be remembered that the last International Competitions were 
held in 1925, and that year the Frankford Arsenal product won the 
ammunition test and was used by the team. This 1925 International 
ammunition consisted of the 1925, 172-grain, 9-degree boat-tail bullet 
and a powder charge of 37.6 grains of Hercules Hi Vel powder. In the 
official test of 1925 this ammunition showed the following accuracy 
at 300 meters: 


Mean figure of merit 
Extreme vertical 
Extreme horizontal 
In the course of manufacture of 1925 National Match ammunition 
Frankford Arsenal had selected and set aside certain lots of super- 
accurate bullets with a view to their possible use in future Inter- 


national ammunition. These were available for this year’s ammuni- 
tion. Frankford also had several new 28-inch Mann barrels for use 
in developing the new ammunition. Accordingly that arsenal was 
directed to proceed with the development of the ammunition, and to 
have it ready for official test by the middle of March. Maj. Julian S. 
Hatcher, Ordnance Department, was placed in charge of this work. 
It was further determined that the ammunition should be developed 
and tested, not only in the Mann barrels, but also in the actual rifles 
to be used by the team. In pervious years' the ammunition had been 
developed in 24-inch Mann barrels, and it was thought by many that 
it might not be quite so suitable for use in rifles with 28-inch barrels 
as ammunition developed entirely in barrels of such length. 

In the meantime the Secretary of War had appointed a board for the 
purpose of determining the types of arms and ammunitign to be used 
in the National and International Matches for the year 1927, and 
making the necessary tests for the selection of the same. The board, 
consisting of the following members, met at Frankford Arsenal on 
March 18, 1927: Brig. Gen. Colden L’H. Ruggles, Assistant Chief of 
Ordnance (absent); Col. Alexander J. Macnab, Jr., Infantry (presid- 
ing); Lieut. Col. George C. Shaw, Infantry; Commander Eugene E. 
Wilson, United States Navy; Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen, Ordnance 
Department; Lieut. Col. Frederick M. Waterbury, Ordnance Reserve; 
Maj. Ralph S. Keyser, United States Marine Corps; Maj. Clair W. 
Baird, Coast Artillery Corps; Maj. Wallace L. Clay, Ordnance Depart- 
ment; Maj. Herbert O’Leary, Ordnance Department; Maj. Littleton 
W. T. Waller, Marine Corps Reserve; Maj. Francis W. Parker, Jr., 
Ordnance Reserve; Capt. James L. Hatcher, Ordnance Department; 
Mr. K. K. V. Casey. 

There were also present representatives from the arms, ammunition, 
and powder companies. 

The board first proceeded to give its approval to the arms and 
ammunition being prepared for the National Matches. The rifle will be 
exactly the same as the rifle used in the 1925 matches. In 1925 there 
were no criticisms whatever of this rifle on the part of the team cap- 
tains or individuals at Camp Perry. The ammunition also will be the 
same as that used in the 1925 National Matches. This ammunition 
uses the 172-grain gilding metal-jacketed, 9-degree boat-tail bullet. The 


U.S. Springfield Model 1903 Rifle, International Match type, 
as will be used in 1927 Matches 





BEST TARGET obtained with 1927 International Match Ammunition at 
Frankford Arsenal. 300 Meters. Figure of merit 1.22 in., extreme ver- 
tical 1.55 in., extreme horizontal .90in. Thecircle represents the size 


of the International bull’s-eye. 


powder charge is 53.2 grains of du Pont pow- 
der, lot 1,489. The instrumental velocity at 
78 feet is 2,716.4 f. s. The mean pressure in 
the official test was 46,578 pounds per square 
inch with uncompressed coppers. In the of- 
ficial 1925 test this ammunition gave the fol- 
lowing average accuracy: 
Range, Group, Extreme Extreme Mean 


.yards diam@er vertical horizontal radius 


600 7.119 6.171 5.861 2.303 
1,000 15.268 17.076 11.829 5.710 


The board then proceeded to give its ap- 
provai to the rifles which had been developed 
and manufactured by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment for the use of the International Team. 
These rifles have already been fully described 
in an article entitled “Re-gunning the Interna- 
tional Rifle Team,” by Maj. Julian S. Hatcher, 
appearing in the April number of this maga- 
zine. A week before the official test Frank- 
ford Arsenal had tested each of these rifles 
with the new International ammunition with 
the following results: 


SUMMARY OF ACCURACY OF 25 CALIBER .30, 1927 IN- 
TERNATIONAL MATCH RIFLES, USING AMMU- 
NITION, CALIBER .30, 1927 INTERNATIONAL 


Powder: No. 2, lot No. 1488-8 charge, 36.4 grains; 
velocity, 2,200 f.s. in 28-inch Match Barrels 


Mean of 5 targets for each rifle 

Group Figure Ez. Ex. 

Rifle No. Score* Dia. of Merit Ver. Horz. 
1257688 100 3.43 2.63 2.61 2.67 
1257722 ; 3.76 2.94 2.65 3.23 
1257689 2.87 2.80 2.94 
1257716 2.21 2.78 
900531 3.42 3.29 
900531 2.72 2.44 
1257712 3.12 3.19 
1257712 3.24 3.72 
1257720 2.57 
1228880 2.86 
1257710 2.34 
1257687 2.46 
1244436 2.83 
1257701 2.56 
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5960 100 
257693 100 
257699 100 

44367 99.8 
1257697 99.8 
1228879 ¥Y.8 
1244541 99.6 
1244348 99.6 
1244423 100 
1274540 100 
1274549 100 
1274544 99.8 
1274548 99.8 


2.79 2.11 
2.97 2.39 
3.00 2.51 
3.08 2.84 
2.93 
3.15 
2.58 
2.50 
2.58 
2.91 
2.28 
2.2 


2.46 


1 
1 
1 
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-08 
12 
35 
67 2 
51 
98 
61 
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* Score—Percentage of shots in 4-inch circle. 
+ Retest. 


Rifles tested at Frankford Arsenal, March 9, 
10, and 11, 1927. 


This accuracy is believed to be the best 
ever obtained from a lot of twenty-five rifles 
of any make with any kind of ammunition. 
The rifles were fired at 300 meters from the 
Frankford Arsenal 4-point rest, a modifica- 
tion of the Mann V rest. 

We come now to the test of the Interna- 
tional Match ammunition itself. This am- 
munition, as developed by Frankford Arse- 
nal, consists of selected lots of the 172-grain 
gilding metal-jacketed, 9-degree, boat-tail 
bullet, the same as used in the 1925 National 
Match ammunition, a powder charge of 36.4 
grains of Hercules Hi Vel No. 2 powder, 
lot 1,488-S, the F. A. No. 70 primer, and 
Frankford Arsenal .30-06 cases of rifle an- 
neal. The mean pressure is 28,035 pounds 
per square inch. The mean velocity at 78 
feet is 2,203 f. s., corresponding to a muzzle 
velocity of about 2,250 f. s. 


In developing this ammunition, Frankford 
Arsenal tested the bullets that they expected 
to use in its loading, firing 66 targets of 10 
shots each at 300 meters. The average 


198 


AVERAGE TARGET obtained with 1927 International Match Ammuni- 
tion at Frankford Arsenal. 300 Meters. Figure of merit 2.54 in. ex- 
treme vertical 2.33 in., extreme horizontal 2.75 in. 


figure of merit of all these 66 targets was 
2.09, which was better than the winning score 
of the 1925 International Match ammuni- 
tion, which was 2.11. The maximum group 
diameter of all the 66 targets fired was only 
3% inches, showing that all of the shots 
would have stayed in the 10-ring of the In- 
ternational Target. 

When this International Match ammuni- 
tion was completed, ready to submit to the 
board, an unofficial test was made of it, con- 
sisting of 36 targets of 10 shots each, fired 
at 300 meters from 28-inch Mann barrels. 
The average figure of merit was 2.05. The 
smallest target had a mean figure of merit of 
1.45, and 9 of the shots on this target can 
be covered by a half dollar. 

On March 18, the day of the official test, 
most unfortunately the weather man treated 
us to a strong, rather gusty 3-o’clock wind. 
It was obvious from the start that no rec- 
ords would be broken, however excellent the 
ammunition might be, for the wind strung 
the bullet holes across the face of the target 
in a most exasperating manner, greatly in- 
creasing the extreme horizontal deviation of 
every group, despite the good wind-bucking 
qualities of the ammunition. Normally the 
groups fired in calm weather would have 
shown the horizontals a little smaller than 
verticals, but in the official test, owing to the 
wind, this was just reversed. A total of 10 
targets of 10 shots each were fired from two 
Mann barrels, and 5 targets of 10 shots each 
were also fired from two of the Interna- 
tional Match rifles, with the following re- 
sults: 
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BLOCK OF THE MANN “‘V”’ REST viewed from above, with telescope in position. Telesc i ed d b 1 i i i 
block is secured in the Frankford Machine Rest Base, and the entire block is natalie Ghesdtinter disstinns asl a Sa Se ee oe 


Mann Barrel No. 1270619, fired 964 times, G. 
L. .3000, H. S. 1.941, P. P. .060 


Group Figure 
No. Target Score Dia. of Merit EB: 
1 100 2.90 
100 3.55 
100 2.40 
99 
100 
100 
99 
100 
99 
100 


2.10 
3.15 
2.40 
4.65 
2.75 
3.21 
5.32 
2.10 
5.05 
3.10 
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997 37.30 
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Mean 99.7 


Mann Barrel No. 1270725, fired 1,161 times, G. .3080, 
L. 


aor 
.3000, H. S. 1.942, P. P. .060 


‘ 
Group 
No. Target Score Dia. 
©. 38 100 3.88 
y 100 2.00 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 


999 


Figure 
of Merit Ex.Ver. Ex.Horz. 
2.76 2.78 2.75 
1.68 1.83 1.54 

p 1.64 
1.46 
1.76 
1.96 
1.75 
2.79 
3.15 
1.92 
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Mean 99.9 2.10 


Rifle No. 1274549, fired 116 times; rest, No. 2. 


4mm. 

Boz Group Figure 

No. Target Score Dia. of Merit Ex.Ver. Ex.Horz. 

2 100 3.55 3.20 3.14 3.26 

100 3.20 2.44 2.59 2.29 
99 4.38 3.35 2.54 4.16 
99 4.10 3.46 3.06 3.86 
99 5.13 3.51 2.83 4.20 


20.36 15.96 14.16 17.77 


4.07 3.19 2.83 


497 


Mean 99.4 


4 Rifle No. 1245960, fired 102 times; rest No. 2. 
mm. 
Box Group Figure 
No. Target Score Dia. of Merit Ex.Ver. Ex.Horz. 
6 99 3.75 3.47 3.65 3.30 
7 100 2.75 2.15 1.50 
8 100 3.95 3.17 2.70 
9 100 3.25 2.22 
10 100 3.10 2.62 


499 16.80 13.63 





Mean 99.8 3.36 2. 


Averaging the results obtained with the 
two Mann barrels, we have the following: 


3.33 inches 
2.53 inches 
2.11 inches 
2.96 inches 


Mean group diameter 
Mean figure of merit 
Extreme vertical 
Extreme horizontal 


and, similarly, averaging the results ob- 
tained with the two International rifles we 


have: 


-Mean group diameter 3.71 inches 
Mean figure of merit . 2.95 inches 
Extreme vertical 2.64 inches 
Extreme horizontal 3.28 inches 


.3080, 


«.florz. 


For comparison, five targets were fired in 
Mann barrel No. 1270725 with the 1925 In- 
ternational Match ammunition, with the fol- 
lowing results: 


Group Figure 

Dia. of Merit Ex.Ver. Ex.Horz. 
5.70 4.12 2.55 5.70 
5.15 3.86 16 3. 
4.10 2.95 2.06 3. 
3.40 3.15 3.50 2. 


3.65 2.99 2.45 3.5% 


"Target Score 
17 98 
19 98 
ee | Ys 
23 100 


so 100 





14.72 19.45 


2.94 3.89 


495 22.00 17.07 


Mean 99.0 4.40 3.41 


This indicates that with the limited firings 
made, the 1927 ammunition is considerably 
better than that furnished for the 1925 In- 
ternational Matches. 

The members of the Ammunition Board 
appointed by the War Department unani- 
mously agreed to accept the ammunition sub- 


MANN BARREL with Model 1903 breech action ready for use in the rest. 
rel rest in the ‘‘V’’, and the barrel slides or recoils in the ‘‘V”’ in exact prolongation with the 


eliminating all jump or flip. 


mitted by Frankford Arsenal for the Inter- 
national Matches of 1927. It fully com- 
plied with the specifications, gave remarka- 
ble accuracy, and it is believed that our rep- 
resentatives on the International Rifle Team 
can enter their contest abroad with a feel- 
ing of confidence that the ammunition shoots 
well within the 4-inch ring. 

The personnel at Frankford Arsenal 
worked diligently to develop this ammuni- 
tion, as it is their earnest desire to have the 
American team win the contest this year 
with their product. The efforts of Maj. 
Julian S. Hatcher, Ordnance Department, in 
the preparation.of the cartridges, and of 
Lieutenant Rothrock in the inspection of the 
same, and their civilian assistants, including 
Andrew Hallowell and Jack Matthews, have 
brought about the final production of this 
super-accurate ammunition. 

The Hercules Powder Co. also deserve 
special commendation for producing a pow- 
der giving such even velocities, igniting so 
well and so uniformly at such a relatively 
low pressure, and assuring such remarkable 
accuracy. We usually think of powders hav- 
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nitroglycerine bise as being rather 
but that is only in heavy charges, 
where the pressure approaches 50,000 pounds 
per square inch. In this International Match 
ammunition the pressure is only 28,000 
pounds, there is practically no erosion, and 
the rifle barrels should maintain their ac- 
curacy absolutely unimpaired for thousands 
of rounds. 

It is hoped next year that some time will 
be available for development in order that 
the competitive tests may be completed and 
the type of ammunition determined far 
enough in advance that a quantity of it 
may be furnished to the American Rifle 
Team for practice over a considerable pe- 
riod before they go abroad. 

The ammunition and rifles furnished for 
this year’s matches are considerably superior 
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the bar- 
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Concentric Breech Action 


to any furnished previously, and we have 
the utmost confidence that the American 
team will return as winners of the Interna- 
tional Matches of 1927. 

The interest shown this year in the Inter- 
national Match preliminary tryouts has been 
unprecedented, 321 riflemen in various parts 
of the country competing. While a consider- 
able number of these are new at the Inter- 
national game, some very fine shooting has 
been done. And this, we feel, coupled with 
the fact that the Swiss will also be competing 
upon foreign soil this year, justifies the hope 
and belief that this year’s International team 
will be successful in bringing home the bacon. 
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The Dewar Match 


AST year the British for the first time since 1912 took the Dewar 
Cup away from the United States. This must not happen again. 
The British won, of course, because they outshot the American 

team, but the reason why they outshot the American team was be- 
cause, taking a leaf from our book, they, for the first time, excelled 
us in preparation and organization. 

The Dewar Match will be fired this year at the National Matches at 
Camp Perry. The team consists of twenty shooting members, five 
alternates, the captain, and a coach. The captain and coach will, as 
usual, be assisted by a corps of assistant coaches who actually coach 
the individual members of the team on the firing line. The course 
of fire is 20 shots at 50 yards and 20 shots at 100 yards. Tweaty- 
two-caliber rifles are used with iron sights, and the only limita- 
tion on the rifle is the length of the barrel, which must not exceed 30 
inches, and the trigger-pull, which must be less than three pounds. 
This permits the use of any of the .22-caliber rifles in ordinary use, 
including the Stevens, Winchester .52, B. S. A., Springfield, or any of 
the older rifles such as Ballard, Winchester single-shot and the like. 

The team will be selected from those competitors at Camp Perry 
who signify their intention of trying-out for the team, and selection 
will be made on the basis of the work done by the competitors in the 
small-bore matches at Camp Perry, including special tryout events, 
but consideration will be given to the past records of the candidates. 

It is now an established fact that different rifles, even of the same 
make, give maximum accuracy with different makes and lots of am- 
munition. Arrangements have been made to have available for use, 
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both in the tryouts and in the Dewar Match, all types of commercial 
«.mmunition, and the Ordnance Department is arranging to have a 
machine-rest available at Camp Perry so that the individual com- 
petitor may at the beginning of the matches have his rifle tried out 
in the machine-rest so as to enable him to select that particular batch 
of ammunition available at Camp Perry which makes the smallest 


groups in his rifle. Since the manipulation of the machine-rest is some- 
thing requiring special training and skill, which many of the com- 
petitors do not have, arrangements are being made to have Mr. Al 
Woodwroth, of Springfield Arsenal, or some other equally qualified, 
unbiased individual, operate the rest so that each competitor may know 
the groups fired from his rifle on the machine-rest, were fired he can 
base his’ selection of ammunition. 

It is hoped that all competitors will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to have their rifle fired on the machine-rest because thereby 
each competitor will have a better opportunity to make the team, 
and because if this is done before the tryout it will eliminate the 
necessity of testing the rifles of the individual members of the team 
after the team has been selected. 

It is not intended to publish comparative groups fired with different 
ammunition, but the competitor himself will be enabled to determine 
which ammunition makes the best groups in his own rifle. 

Arrangements are also being made to have an adequate supply of 
spare and repair parts for the more common types of .22-caliber 
rifies so that a competitor may be given an opportunity to make such 
changes as seem desirable to increase the accuracy of his rifle. 

Experience has especially shown that the strength of the blow de- 
livered by the firing-pin has great influence on the accuracy of the 
rifle, and an action that hits the primer too hard is as bad as an 
action that does not hit it hard enough. It is expected that there will 
be available apparatus to test the strength of the blow so that com- 
petitors may determine those conditions best for their own rifles. 

For the first time satisfactory .22-caliber rifles are in the hands of 
the Regular Services and the National Guard, and it is hoped that 
there will be a large number of candidates from this source for the 
team. In connection with this, attention is called to the Caswell 
Short-range Team Match, to which are eligible teams from civilians 
and the National Guard of each State. This is a six-man team match 
which is fired over the Dewar course with iron sights, and there ought 
to be a large representation in the entries of this match from the Na- 
tional Guard and civilian teams because in this match the National 
Guard teams especially are not handicapped by failure to have tele- 
scopic sights, since the Springfield rifle, .22 caliber as issued, is as 
good as any rifle known for firing this match. 


The Outdoor Program 


HE program of Outdoor Matches for the Spring and Summer, 

1927, has been mailed to all individual members of the National 

Rifle Association and to secretaries of affiliated clubs. The pro- 
gram covers a wider variety of competitions than has previously been 
undertaken by the Association. 

The idea of postal matches in this country started about eighteen 
years ago with Interscholastic Gallery Competitions. The growth of 
the postal match idea has been steady from that time up until the 
present year. The postal competitions serve two valuable purposes: 
First, they permit the shooter who is financially unable to attend 
some of the big shoulder-to-shoulder matches to participate in real 
In this way, shooters of 
real ability who would otherwise remain undiscovered are brought into 
the light and made available for State and National teams. The 
ability of various competitors, as indicated through years of com- 
petition in the postal matches, had some bearing on the consideration 
which was given competitors in the recent regional tryout for the 1927 
International Team. The second purpose served by the postal events 
is to enable the old-timer to keep in trim in intervals between im- 
portant matches. Primarily, however, the postal match plan is in- 
tended to develop the tyros and the backward brethren who would 
never try to make a place for themselves on a State team if there 
were not some way for them to find out on their own range how good 
they were as compared with their fellow shooters. 
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About the most all-around useful 12-gauge 
load is 144 ounce of No. 6 chilled shot (pro- 
viding the load permits the safe use of that 
increase over the old standard 1% ounces), 
at suficient velocity to have a killing pene- 
tration at extreme shotgun range between 50 
and 70 yards (again providing that the load 
will achieve this velocity normally without 
compromising the pattern). Anyway, 1 tested 
the No. 6-c Heavy Duck load as the most 
standard representative of the Remington Ni- 
tro-Express series. Remington claims an in- 
strumental or average velocity of 960 foot 
seconds over a 40-yard range for this load. 
We can accept these figures unqualifiedly, as 
they were actually taken through careful bal- 
listic tests. And, indeed, my own shooting 
convinced me of the superb punch they have 
gotten into these cartridges, which I will men- 
tion later. 

They also claim that this is 30 f. s. higher 
than the speed obtained with 3%4 drams bulk 
plus 114 ounces, and that the uniformity is 
better in the new loads, with an average dif- 
ference between maximum and minimum of 
only 40 f. s., against an average variation of 
80 f. s. for the older loads. Theoretically, 
this is a very important improvement. It adds 
yards to the effective range, and the refine- 
ment in uniformity would permit more accu- 
rate gauging of the necessary amount of lead- 
ing at the different ranges. In practical shoot- 
ing, however, I believe there are very few 
shooters who are able to detect differences in 
viocities in less than 100 f. s. units. None 
the less, the gain claimed by Remington is 
teal, and we welcome these improved ballis- 
tics as setting a better standard for modern 
shotgun ammunition. 

I feel that we duck hunters are to be con- 
gratulated upon being able to now go to our 
dealers and buy in standard 234-inch cases 
such definite shotgun ballistics instead of the 
confusing specified charges of old. Personally, 
it means the realization of a dream I ex- 
pressed in these same pages a year or two ago. 
To become entirely elated I only had to be- 
come convinced that pattern effectiveness had 
not been overlooked in the new loads, since, 
in shotgun work, killing efficiency is not only 
Measured in range and penetration but in 
terms of the number of actual hits on the 
bird. The most practical method we have 
available for determining this is to target the 
loads on the patterning board. 


(CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS, our shotgun au- 

thority, has reported on Remington Nitro 
Express patterns, after a somewhat limited 
test, which I am sure he himself would have 
liked to have had more complete. There is 
a significance attached to the loads available 
for the shotgun hunting season of a greater 
importance, I believe, than is generally con- 
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By F. C. Ness 
(Continued from April) 


ceded. Not because the particular loads un- 
der discussion happen to be Nitro Express, 
but because these loads represent a new era 
of standard shotgun fodder, regardless of 
brand, and no matter which make you buy. 
I gave these loads a fuller and more severe 
test, and carried it forward from the point at 
which Captain Askins left off. 

Captain Askins mentioned that 100 pellets 
in the standard test ring of 30 inches will be 
nearly certain to kill birds at that range; 
also that it might be generally taken for 
granted that patterns would fall off about 2 
per cent per yard. The 30-inch circle at 40 
yards is used as a standard basis for the 
comparison of shotgun performance. Only as 
a comparison this is O. K., but it does not 
tell us what actually will happen to the duck 
which is struck by only a cross-section of the 
stringing shot-column that registers in its 
entirety upon our pattern paper. Therefore, 
the 150-pellet pattern requirement which the 
captain used as a criterion in his test comes 
nearer the truth, and when the 30-inch is used 
on the fifty-yard range it will hold less false 
evidence, because cripples or deformed shot 
which are ineffective on the bird will have 
curved out of the pattern boundary at the 
longer range. Even at fifty yards, the 30-inch 
pattern is too sanguine, because 150 pellets 
on the flat, stationary target paper mean less 
than 100 pellets in the plane or cross-section 
of the shot-column the flying duck cuts 
through. Hence, while far less than 100 pel- 
lets in the given plane of the bird will effec- 
tively kill him, we must demand a propor- 
tionate increase (about 4 to 1) in our pattern 
requirements to cover the deadwood. 

Thus, in rating our pattern, we require four 
hits per bird, while one will stop him in ac- 
tual practice. If my figures are correct, the 
area of the 30-inch circle is 706.8 square 
inches and contains, roughly, 78% squares 
3” x3”. No pattern can be considered for 
“single-bird” killing unless it averages at least 
one pellet per 3-inch square. To be rated as 
a certainty, there should be two hits per 
square, which is what our 150-pellet pattern 
gives us. This means four hits per duck, 
since two of these squares represent the total 
vulnerable area of an average duck (3” x6”). 

There is another aspect to this shotgun 
targeting that has a direct bearing on its value 
as a means for judging the practical effective- 
ness of our patterns. Few of us can center 
the densest portion of our pattern on our 
game, while on the large target sheet holding 
our entire pattern we circumscribe the 30-inch 
circle to enclose the choicest or most effec- 
tive portion. Hence, to furnish an accurate 
and reliable guide, the circle should be drawn 
first, and conclusions drawn from what it 
catches. In all my previous targeting I al- 
ways used an aiming patch the size of a duck, 
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and always noted the number of hits within 
this small, definitely placed area as a signifi- 
cant part of the pattern analysis. 

In testing the new loads I not only placed 
my target definitely before firing each shot, 
but restricted its area as well, and, to remove 
all doubt, I used paper but 24 inches wide. 
This gave me an area of two square feet to 
catch the shot load, and it is obvious that 
any portion of the pattern landing outside of 
this predetermined space, 24” x24”, cannot 
figure in the reckoning. Sometimes the 24- 
inch target paper will catch the center of the 
pattern, and sometimes the edge-spray alone 
registers, with the finest sections missing the 
sheet, which means that the averages taken 
will more nearly approximate actual field con. 
ditions. At the same time, such a reduced 
target may be divided into exactly 64 squares, 
3” x 3”, and the percentages of hits per square 
may be compared directly with any pattern 
secured under standard conditions in the usual 
30-inch circle. 

Thus Captain Askins’ two-shot patterns of 
166.5, 163, 151, and 128 pellets in the 30- 
inch circle, with the same No. 6c Heavy Duck 
load, could be reduced as follows for an 
accurate comparison with the patterns secured 
under my own more rigid method: 

At 51 yards, 2.1 hits per 3-inch square; 53 
yards, 2.0 hits; 55 yards, 1.9 hits (150-pellet 
pattern); and 57 yards, 1.6 hits. 

This method also demands more of the gun 
itself as well. It will either have to be stocked 
correctly to point where the shooter looks, or 
to be accurate enough to shoot where the gun- 
ner aims, if he must resort to sighting down 
the rib on account of unsuitable stock di- 
mensions. I found both these qualities O. K. 
in the two new Model 1926 Ithacas which I 
used in the test. I shot these two low-priced 
Field Grades from 50 to 100 yards, aiming 
down the rib at the top of the pattern board 
at all the different ranges, and the well-cen- 
tered patterns secured attest not only to the 
accuracy of the Ithaca, but show that the 
excellent top-ribs on these new guns really 
mean something. 

Trajectory of the shot-column was taken 
care of as the range increased by placing the 
target sheet lower on the pattern board. 

The approximate drop was 12 inches at 50 
yards, 15 inches at 60 yards, and 22 inches at 
80 yards, which is comparatively flat shotgun 
trajectory, considering both these Ithacas were 
equipped with considerable pitch, 4 or 5 
inches—and that is just 4 or 5 inches too 
much for me. For bird shooting, my usual 
procedure is to cut the butt at a new slant, 
which will bring the pitch to zero or remove 
the depression of the muzzle entirely when the 
butt is correctly placed against the shoulder. 
With no pitch, the 12-gauge shoots high at 
short ranges, which is a fine thing for flushed 
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REM. NITRO EXPRESS No. 6c. Ithaca Mod. ’26 full 
choke. 130 pellets hit target. 2.0 hits per three- 
inch'syuare. Note that only seven 3-inch squares 
have been missed. (A very good pattern.) 


birds on the rise, and it shoots to point of 
aim at 40 to 45 yards. For me, a three-inch 
pitch lands standard 12-gauge loads about 15 
inches low at this range. Hence the trajectory 
recorded above with the Remington Nitro Ex- 
press No. 6c, between 50 and 80 yards, em- 
phasizes their flatness of flight, and to the man 
with a correctly stocked gun they should 
prove a real aid to landing on the bird at the 
longer ranges. 

Before passing on to the actual pattern re- 
sults, which can soon be cleared up, I feel 
that the splendid Model 1926 Ithaca is worthy 
of a paragraph or two. My favorite gun in 
the Minnesota marshés was the old model 
Ithaca, 30-inch, heavy, and _ full - choke. 
Though only the $37.50 Field Grade, I 
wouldn’t ask for a better waterfowl gun, after 
I had revamped the stock to suit my own pe- 
culiar requirements. While we also used it 
in the woods with fair results, it patterened 
too closely and was too unwieldy for upland 
shooting. It had one strong predilection— 
Super-X No. 5c—and, when humored, gave 
me my first 70 per cent combination. 


HE new Ithaca has been redesigned from 

butt to muzzle; about all that has been 
retained of the old, familiar gun is the gilt- 
edge shooting quality, the “lightning”-like 
lock, and the same low price of $37.50. The 
evidence of hand-polishing and fitting is ab- 
sent, and the finish is in keeping with the 
reasonable price, but in all the important fea- 
tures the Ithaca need ask no odds from any 
gun. Shooting, handling, and enduring quali- 
ties go uncriticized, except in commendation. 
A rotary bolt is used to lock the barrels, when 
closed, not only down in the bed, but tight 
against the breech-block as well, which is 
more important, being the point of greatest 
strain. This is designed to take up or com- 
pensate for wear, and the Ithaca will just be 
commencing to get broken in nicely when an 
ordinary gun would be showing signs of play. 
The fore end had not been improved in the 
Field Grades I shot, being of the usual stingy 
dimensions, but the new patent fastener is a 
great improvement over the old, sore-thumb 
type. To me the new safety-indicator plugs 


Ithaca Mod. ’26 
full choke. 84 pellets hit target, or 1.3 hits per 
three-inch square. While 13 of the small squares 
are missed, the pattern is evenly distributed, and 
is a very good one for 60 yards. 


REM. NITRO EXPRESS No. 6c. 


protruding behind each barrel are of more use 
in showing which barrel I shot last and forgot 
to load, the familiar automatic safety, which 
still rides behind the top lever, being more 
than adequate. 


} 


AS SOON as I began thus shooting, I realized 
that the Ithaca had been improved in 
handling qualities. Our flying-target test of 
48 shots with the two guns (12 shots with 
each barrel without a miss) proved that 
conclusively, e’en though they were plain fac- 
tory models of different dimensions and 
neither stock fitted me as well as I should have 
liked. The new box-frame is considerably 
shorter, making extreme light weights possible 
without weakening the gun. At last we have 
available at a very moderate price a 12-gauge 
double-barrel that is actually designed, the 
whole way through, for reduction of unneces- 
sary weight, and still to retain the regular 
barrels and a man’s-size gun. Offering a real 
light-weight model of a standard shotgun to 
the shooting public at a low price is a real 
achievement, and, on the whole, Lou P. Smith 
is to be congratulated. 
The first tried was a sweet little 12-gauge 
for upland shooting. Right barrel, improved 
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Target 24° X 24° 





REM. NITRO EXPRESS No. 6c. Ithaca Mod. '26 
full choke. 74 pellets landed on target, or 1.1 hits 
per three-inch square. 
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cylinder, left- full-choke, and both 26 inches 
long. The stock was of full thickness, 13 
inches long, with 234-inch drop at the heel 
and 15 inches at the comb. And yet it only 
weighed 6 pounds, 3 ounces (6%4 pounds)! 
How’s that? 

Such a gun is intended for birds in the 
brush, with 314-dram loads, or for those who 
are willing to take a little more punch against 
the shoulder in order to travel light. But | 
wanted to see how the Heavy Duck load would 
act in it, and put it through the jumps with 
Nitro Express No. 6c. It did kick quite a 
bit under the stress of these powerful Rem- 
ington loads, but of course the disturbance 
created would not have been so noticeable in 
game shooting as it was in taking careful aim, 
shot after shot, on the pattern board. Most 
shooters hunt in cover and bag the bulk of 
their game at close-up ranges, but in buying 
a gun they invariably target it at 35 to 50 
yards; hence all the demand for full-choke 
guns, even for open-barrel requirements. 

I am convinced that the improved cylinder 
is the only choice for the first shot in upland 
cover with the left barrel modified. A sur- 
prising amount of game is killed at 20 yards, 
especially with fast, light guns. This may ac- 
count for all the popularity attained by the 
.410-gauge. I tried one shot at this point- 
blank distance with the open barrel, and one 
shot was enough. The load went into a 15- 
inch square; too close; great need here fora 
brush load. At 35 yards, this same barrel 
placed 190 pellets in the two-foot target, or 
3 hits per 3-inch square. At the same range, 
the full-choke barrel hit the 24” x 24” paper 
164 times at 2.6 hits per 3-inch square. The 
balance of the shooting was carried out more 
conclusively, and only at 50 measured yards 
or longer ranges. 

The pattern-board was a fixture on our 
range. We measured off from it with a sted 
tape and staked 50 yards, 60 yards, 75 yards, 
80 yards, 90 yards, and 100 yards. I used 
four large thumb-tacks to hold the paper, and 
marked each sheet as I shot it with: distance, 
load, gun, and barrel used. I found this 
method convenient, fast, and accurate. At 50 
measured yards the target looks mighty far 
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REM. NITRO EXPRESS No.6c. Ithaca Mod. 
full choke. 52 pellets hit target, or 8 hits p* 
three-inch square. An effective flock pattern. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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How We May Bring, Dewar 


HE method which will bring the Dewar 

trophy back again to the United States 

will probably be the exact plan which took 
it to England—the best judgment in shooting 
the match. 

The International Dewar Competition is an 
old story to practically every one who has had 
anything to do with small-bore shooting in 
this country or in England. It was first held 
in 1909, when Great Britain won the trophy. 
In 1910 the United States won it back again. 
There was no competition in 1911; Great 
Britain took the cup in 1912; the United 
States won it back in 1913 and held on to it 
again in 1914. The war made every one give 
up “small-boy” shooting, as some people have 
called it, to take up man killing on a large 
scale, and the next competition was held 
among the mud and mosquitos at Caldwell, 
N. J., in 1919. The United States won again, 
and repeated the victory in 1921, 1922, 1923, 
1924, and 1925, but in 1926, as every one 
knows, we not only lost but were badly de- 
feated. 

Probably few of us realize unless we read 
a number of English shooting papers or have 
had English or English and Canadian corre- 
spondence, how hard Great Britain, and in two 
or three instances Canada or Australia, tried 
to win the trophy during the last two or three 
years in which they were defeated. 

In 1925 Great Britain made an especially 
strong effort to win. One of their chief diffi- 
culties in past years had been in obtaining the 
services of the best small-bore shooters in 
England. Some of these could not find it con- 
venient to take the time and go to the ex- 
pense of attending the competition, and con- 
sequently a small fund was privately raised 
to defray the expenses of members of the 
team. The effect of this is said to have been 
very pronounced, and in 1925 the British 
team was much stronger than those of previ- 
ous years. They were unsuccessful, however, 
partly because they had a tricky wind and 
Several heavy showers of rain during the 
match, which made difficult shooting condi- 
tions. Another thing which helped to make 
them unsuccessful was the fact that the 
United States team surpassed their own previ- 
ous record by thirteen points, and conse- 
quently America’s winning margin in 1925 
was thirty-nine points. Thirty-nine points 
is not a very great margin, because it is 
slightly less than two points per man, or two 
in 400, or one-half of one per cent of the high- 
est possible score. In other words, the Ameri- 
can team in 1925, when they beat their own 
record by thirteen points, shot only one-half 
of one per cent better than the British team. 

The small-bore shooters in Great Britain 
probably realized all this, because at the meet- 
ing of the S. M. R. C. Advisory Committee 
in October special plans were made for the 
choosing of the team officials and members 
for 1926. It was finally decided that the 


By C. S. Landis 


match would be shot on Saturday, the 28th of 
August, on the grounds of the Ham & Peter- 
sham Rifle Club, which has commodious 
ranges. The club would provide grounds for 
the 26th, 27th, and 28th of August, so that 
an assembly of candidates for the team might 
be held for two days previous to the match. 
Preliminary plans were settled by the 29th of 
June; in other words, in ample time to permit 
competitors to make necessary arrangements. 
On July 14 preliminary invitations were sent 
to twenty-five men that their services would 
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50 yards and ten at 100 yards simultaneously, 
with separate timekeepers for each squad. 
After firing the regulation 20 shots per man, 
the squads exchanged places and completed 
their final match targets. This avoided any 
part of the team having to wait for the oth- 
ers, and what is far more important it enabled 
every man on the team to try out at the ex- 
act time of day at which shooting conditions 
are most favorable for high scores, and it 
enabled him to show his team officials that he 
could shoot a high score in the early dusk of 


ACTION SCENE on the Small-Bore Range at Perry 


pobably be required. These invitations were 
issued after the shooting of the various com- 
petitors had been observed at the Bisley meet- 
ing in England and at the Inverness meeting 
in Scotland. All of the men were asked to 
practice as much as possible at 50- and 100- 
yard ranges and to send in practice scores. 
Invitations were extended for various reasons 
to other well-known British small-bore shoot- 
ers. Eventually thirty men assembled, con- 
sisting of one Scotsman, seventeen residents 
of the London area and twelve Provincials. 
In these respects the method of making pre- 
liminary arrangements was practically the 
same as those generally used in this country, 
excepting that they gave their men a little 
more time to arrange their vacations. To fol- 
low closely what happened from there on, in 
this and in the shooting of the match itself is, 
in my opinion, the whole story of how Great 
Britain won the Dewar. 

For two days previous to the final tryout 
all thirty men had individual practice and 
sweepstakes under the same conditions as the 
Dewar Match. This was no different from 
American practice. But from there on the 
Britons followed a new practice and used their 
wits. 

From the preliminary shooting twenty men 
were chosen for a trial test under Dewar 
Team conditions, ten men being squadded at 
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late evening, when every small-bore shooter 
knows the highest possible averages can be ob- 
tained by men who have good eyesight. 

American shooters who have followed the 
game scientifically and sensibly all know that 
on the average day any one’s scores will be 
from one to three per cent higher after 4:30 
p. m. (in the summer) than before that time. 
They know also that the best time to shoot on 
the average summer day is between 5:30 and 
7:30 or 8 p.m. There will be exceptions, due 
to sudden thunderstorms, but what we are dis- 
cussing here is the usual. The small-bore 
shooters in Great Britain also know this, and 
used their heads in a practical manner by hold- 
ing their tryout at 6 p.m. The weather was 
fine, with little or no wind, and of course light 
conditions would be almost perfect on the av- 
erage day in August. The result was a rec- 
ord score of 7,796 with a high score of 397. 
This is an average of 389.8 for the twenty 
men who shot. 

About three years ago an American team, 
shooting in a tryout under the same condi- 
tions late in the evening at Camp Perry, had a 
team average, as I recall, of about 391.5 for 
the twenty high men. These men were abso- 
lutely uncoached. Those who were there will 
readily remember that a great many contest- 
ants who turned in scores of 388 to 391 were 
going around making excuses for their poor 
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shooting; all of which is ample evidence that 
America has the small-bore shooters who can 
make real scores if they are given the chance 
and if they are allowed or compelled to shoot 
at the hour of the day when high average 
scores are not only possible but almost cer- 
tain. 

After the preliminary tryout mentioned 
above, the British officials decided to shoot 
the match at the same time of day and un- 
der the same arrangements the following eve- 
ning. We should recall again at this point 
that the tryout took place at 6 p. m. on Fri- 
day, and using the same knowledge which is 
common among most experienced small-bore 
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SCENE DURING AN INTERNATIONAL SMALL-BORE MATCH at Camp Perry. Flags show considerable 


wind which usually prevails between 10 a. m. and 4.30 
windage at right and left flags—a normal condition. 


be drooping under probably a five-mile wind 


shooters in this country that the best scores 
can, as a rule, be made late in the evening, 
the British team shot their half of the De- 
war beginning at 5:40 p. m., Saturday eve- 
ning, August 28, 1926. Their scores were 
the highest ever made in an international com- 
petition. High man on the team made 397, 
the low man 382; but the significant thing is 
that the seventeenth man on the team and 
every one ahead of him scored 388 or better. 
Right here is the gist of the whole competi- 
tion. Winning team scores are made not by 
the good scores of the high men but by the 
lack of poor scores. As Harry Pope pointed 
out in these columns several years ago: “Any 
score is dependent not on the number of ex- 
ceptionally good shots but on the entire ab- 
sence of poor ones,” and so it was with the 
British team. There were only three scores 
below 388, only two below 387 and no really 
bad ones. The itemized score for each group 
fired by the British team is given here for the 
convenience and knowledge of American 
shooters. A careful perusal will be not only 
interesting but very instructive. Average 
scores are what won this match for England. 


.m. even on fairly calm days. Note difference in 
te in evening of average summer day flags would 


With the match beginning at 5:40 p. m. 
and with all of the men being on the line at 
one time with their coaches or spotters, and 
team officials, every man had plenty of time 
to shoot before it became dark enough to 
make the bull’s-eyes look indistinct through the 
iron sights. Accounts of the competition in 
English papers did not state the time of closing 
of the competition, but we will assume that 
it was probably about 7 p. m., or one hour 
and twenty minutes. If it was half an hour 
later the shooters probably profited by it, 
because even at 8 p. m. it is plenty light 
enough to shoot at 100 yards in August. I 
have fired thousands and thousands of shots 
in late evening, and so has every other small- 
bore shooter who practices in summer and 
fall, and we have all learned how very much 
easier it is to make scores of 98, 99, or 100 
after 4:30 or 5 p. m. than it is before that 
time. The improvement is particularly marked 
at 100 yards, where wind and excessive mirage 
cause the most trouble, and it is also very 
apparent on hot days when the temperature 
gets up around 98° or 100° at 3 to 4 p. m. 

At no time during recent years has an 
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American team shot the Dewar Match late 
in the evening. This is odd, when we con- 
sider the Equinoxial storms that occur at 
Perry in September. With one or two ex- 
ceptions it has never been possible to even 
practice the shooting of the Dewar Match at 
6 or 7 o’clock p. m., because at Camp Perry 
the range always closed at 4, 4:30, or 5 p. m, 
and for some reason or other it has always 
seemed to be the idea in vogue that every- 
thing would be lost if the match, in so far 
as we were concerned, was not shot before 
2 o'clock in the afternoon; consequently most 
of the shooting done by American teams in 
past years has been between 10 o’clock in the 
morning and 3 p. m.—in other words, at the 
time of day when it is almost certain that 
the weather conditions will be less favorable 
for high scores. Most of us have observed 
that wind and light conditions usually get 
worse about 10 o’clock in the morning, par- 
ticularly at Camp Perry; the wind gradually 
rises and mirage increases until it becomes 
noticeably difficult to score higher than 96 or 
97 at 100 yards, and by 3 or 3:30 in the af- 
ternoon the conditions are so complicated by 
excessive mirage that a score of 97 at 100 
yards is about as good as most of the men 
can do in the re-entry matches. Of course 
there are higher scores turned in occasionally, 
but occasional scores are not the kind that 
win Dewar Matches. It is average team 
scores that win, and all the coaching this 
side of Hoboken will not enable an American 
team of average, or below average, ability, 
shooting between 10 a. m. and 3 p. m. on 
the average day, to defeat a first-class British 
team shooting at 6 p. m. on the same day or 
the same kind of a day. Those who do not 
believe that weather makes much difference 
are invited to fire not less than 1,000 shots 
equally divided between that period between 
10 a. m. and 4 p. m., and another period be- 
tween 5:30 and 7:30 p. m.—the experiment 
to be spread over several days to give a true 
comparison. One trial will be sufficient to 
convince even the most skeptical. 

Now let us take another look at the British 
scores. The first time down the line at 50 
yards they averaged 97.7. For the second 
set of scores they put on 98.4 per man, or @ 
50-yard average for the team of 98.5 per cent. 
At 100 yards they averaged 97.15 for the 
first 10 shots per man and 96.90 for the sec- 
ond, or 97.025 for the 20 shots per man. 
These are good averages anywhere at any 
time, and for twenty men shooting, when you 
cannot eliminate wild shots or the scores of 
the three to five who always seem to have 
trouble, they are exceptional. But they show 
conclusively that all scores lower than 98 are 
a detriment to the team which makes them. 

It is a recognized factor in sport that any 
team, irrespective of whether it be a baseball 
team, a football team, a rifle team, or good, 
old-fashioned up-town against down-town 
fight, fights hardest in its own backyard and 
when defending something. 

The Dewar trophy is in England. It will 
likely stay there until we have a twenty-map 
team which can average better than 98 per 

(Continued on page 20) 
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GREAT deal has been published in out- 

door magazines abroad on the subject of 

double-barrel sporting rifles, but as yet 
the subject and field have been little discussed 
in American gunnery. Double-barrel sport- 
ing rifles are built, as is the over-and-under 
shotgun, by only one firm in this country, 
being of distinctly English or foreign develop- 
ment and to all intents and purposes of like 
usage, particularly in African and Indian 
game fields on thick-skinned, dangerous ani- 
mals. And, in any event, whether of foreign 
or American design, they are more than de- 
cidedly expensive propositions. There are 
at least two very able gun builders in this 
country who will, as a result of their birth 
and training abroad under the best of Euro- 
pean gunmakers, import such guns in the 
white and finish them into any type of rifle 
or shotgun, both as to design and the heights 
of artistic engraving. But, as noted, only 
one American firm is building guns of the 
type under discussion on a strictly home- 
design basis. 

It might be just as well to add that in con- 
nection with the over-and-under shotgun, the 
recent passing in Belgium of John M. Brown- 
ing, the noted American gun inventor, inter- 
rupted, doubtless only temporarily, the final 
development of his last work—a gun of the 
over-and-under type. We feel that in view 
of Mr. Browning’s contributions to the sci- 
ence and art of gun building, that it is no 
fracture of credulity to predict that the ap- 
pearance of this Browning, Belgium built over- 
and-under will place such a firearm in the 
hands of hunters desiring this design of 
weapon priced within reason and built both as 
to simplicity and durability far in advance 
of the present day. 

Before going further into this subject of 
double sporting rifles, we assure our readers 
that we do not own all of the rifles used in 
our tests. The guns considered in our in- 
vestigation are a .450 Rigby, a .465 Holland & 
Holland, a .375 Magnum Royal Grade Hol- 
land & Holland, a Super-Thirty Holland & 
Holland, and a .240 Holland & Holland, also 
a 12-bore Paradox by Hoffman, of Ardmore, 
Okla., whose 12-gauge over-and-under of 
American design is also discussed in this ar- 
tide. This little collection of rifles repre- 
sents about $6,500, $2,500 of which means 
the Royal Grade Holland & Holland and the 
12-bore Paradox. 

We do not pretend to consider the Double 
Sporting Rifle in any other light than strictly 
a big-game weapon. It is no heavier than 
a Magnum-Mauser rifle handling the same car- 
tridge. It is not as accurate as the .30-06 
match rifle and, as noted, it is very expensive. 
But we consider it the most practical form 
of rifle for use on heavy, dangerous, and non- 
dangerous big game, particularly the former. 
Where two knockdown stopping shots are im- 
Perative and where a broken striker, jammed 
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magazine, or failure to feed in the Magnum- 
Mauser would mean at least a severe maul- 
ing, the big double sporter fills a mighty big 
bill. For jungle shooting on tiger, leopard, 
buffalo, or any of the other dangerous game 
encountered generally at very short range (in 
other words, under 50 yards), it is, in our 
opinion, the proper medicine. It is unlikely 
that both Iecks will ever let the user down at 
the same time. In fact, being fairly familiar 
with the subject mechanically, we do not re- 
call offhand any recorded instance of where 
a hunter has been mauled or killed because 
both locks of a double rifle failed to function 
properly. There are several instances where 
the hunters have been mauled when the first 
shot from a magazine rifle failed to stop the 
quarry and the gun jammed so that another 
shot could not be gotten home in time to pre- 
vent disaster. We admit that the double barrel 
rifle does not lend itself to a variety of loads, 
but, for that matter, neither does the maga- 
zine rifle in any save one or two calibers, 
notably the .30-06. 

We regard the .375 Magnum, either double 
or magazine, as the most practical real big- 
game rifle in existence today. Only recenfly 
we are in receipt of a letter from probably 
the best-known builder.of rifles of this type 
in America, who says: “I have just recently 
completed targeting and sent to a sportsman 
a .375 Magnum, the grouping of which was 
so incredible that I hesitated to send the tar- 
gets to the purchaser, but, being a particu- 
larly fine shot himself, my diagnosis was con- 
firmed by the customer, much to my delight.” 
The .375 bas one quality not found in any 
other heavy caliber sporting rifle. It uses 
three standard bullet weights, 235, 270, and 
300 grains, respectively. Each of these three 
bullets with a full charge of powder behind 
it, fired from either the double or the maga- 
zine, has the same point of impact at 100 
yards. Being fairly familiar with the rifles 
of the world, we know of no other possessing 
this quality. Please understand that neither 
one of us has personally tested these rifles on 
African game, but we have shot these large 
calibers at American big game, and, what is 
more important, tested literally thousands of 
these cartridges for a vast majority of the 
notable American big-game hunters who have 
taken rifles of this type into foreign game 
fields, after our tests at sighting them in. 

Any one of the three .375 Magnums noted 
carries a terrific knockdown wallop and any 
one of the three has accuracy enough to hit 
the bottom of a tin drinking-cup consistently 
at 100 yards. There is, however, one seri- 
ous criticism so far as the ammunition for 
the double rifles is concerned. Ninety-nine 
per cent of it is loaded with Cordite. Also, 
practically all of the English double rifles 
have the typical soft-steel barrels found in 
most English weapons. This combination 
will bring tears to the eyes of the owner of 
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a thousand-dollar Double Sporter every time 
he looks through its barrel. It is possible, 
however, particularly in the Holland & Hol- 
land rifle, to work up most excellent loads, 
using duPont powder. A good friend of 
ours, living abroad, has recently written us 
a most interesting letter covering his experi- 
ences along this line: 

“Some time ago I decided I would not fire 
another shot of Cordite in my double .280 
Holland and the .375 Magnum H. & H., and 
I set about experimenting, and I feel certain 
you will be interested in results. 

“I have proved to my own satisfaction that 
just as one may develop a special load for 
shotguns that beat all other loads in that 
special gun, the same holds true with regard 
to double rifles and the shooting together of 
the two barrels. Of course, it may depend 
somewhat on luck if this special load will 
give the same velocity as the one for which 
the rifle is regulated. 

“This double .280 was originally regulated 
for 43 grains of Cordite and a 160-grain hol- 
low-point bullet, but I had it regulated for 
the 140-grain pointed copper-cap bullet and 
50 grains du Pont No. 16 powder, as loaded 
by Nobels Explosives, Ltd. 

“The rifle shot this load with remarkable 
accuracy, and it still shot the old 160-grain 
load splendidly at 100 yards. I now wanted 
to find a load that would shoot the heavier 
bullet into the same group as the pointed 
one at sporting ranges, and pulled a lot of 
the old loads and made a grand bonfire in 
the garden out of the Cordite. 

“After some trials, I decided on the du Pont 
IMR 1147 powder, and began with very con- 
servative loads. As I gradually increased the 
load I saw the impacts of the two barrels 
gradually creeping together at 100 yards, and 
I stopped at exactly 49 grains, this load evi- 
dently having about the same pressure as 
the 140-50 du Pont 16-load, and the ejection 
of the fired cases being easy. 

“Well, I got a nice 6-shot group at this 
range, measuring 1” x 15” right-and-left bar- 
rel. I was very anxious when I then went to 
the 200-yard firing point. Four shots right 
and left gave me a beautiful diagram measur- 
ing 144"x2%%". I then fired two more shots 
right and left with the 140-grain bullet and 
50-grain No. 16, and these grouped just be- 
low and well centered, the whole 6 shots be- 
ing inside of 244" x4”. 

“Pretty good accuracy for a double rifle 
and the despised English open hunting sights 
that Whelen says will only give 8- to 12-inch 
groups at 100 yards. Further shooting has 
confirmed the excellent accuracy of this load, 
and both loads will do for any range up to 
300 yards with one fixed back sight. 

“I now tackled the double .375 Magnum 
and loaded up cartridges with various loads 
of 1147 powder, but No. 16 seemed better in 

(Continued on tage 20) 
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Ohio Rifle League Holds Match 


LONG before the announcement was made 

by the Ohio Rifle League that the Colum- 
bus Dispatch Tournament and the Ohio 
Championship matches would be shot in Feb- 
ruary, members of the various rifle clubs 
were getting in their preliminary practice and 
training. 

When the specific dates were set and bul- 
letins sent out the enthusiastic response was 


By Dr. M. E. McManes 


tem of squadding and recording that is per- 
fection itself. Both this and our outdoor 


system merit complete description to other 
clubs and will be fully detailed in a later issue 
of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 

E. M. Farris, of Portsmouth, our genial 
secretary, is the hardest-worked man and the 
hardest worker in the O. R. L. He is un- 
questionably the real man for the place, and 


COLONEL MADDEN Firing Opening Shot 


most remarkable. It seems the rifle fans 
knew Ohio could put on a real indoor shoot 
and each one was anxious to participate. 

Early on the morning of February 25 shoot- 
ers began to arrive and by noon, when the 
opening gun was fired by Colonel Madden, 
entries were more than sufficient to keep the 
range going continuously in full blast. 

So many things contribute to the remarka- 
ble success of these indoor matches that it 
seems everything has been made to order. 

First, we have the Columbus Dispatch, one 
of Ohio’s foremost newspapers, contributing 
generously in space for all announcements and 
donating five handsome prizes—a Winchester 
Model 52 rifle as an aggregate prize, and four 
silver cups for high man in each of the four 
positions. 

Then we are most fortunate in having such 
a fine, courteous set of officers at Fort Hayes. 
In fact, were it not for such men as Colonel 
Madden, Major Kaempfer, Captains Smith, 
Jones, and Johnson, a shoot of the magnitude 
and character such as this could not be held. 
It would be difficult to express proper appre- 
ciation for the assistance received through the 
officers and men stationed at Fort Hayes. 
All of the fans regret that Colonel Madden 
and Major Kaempfer are being transferred, 
and these gentlemen are assured of having 
the good wishes of every marksman who has 
been to Fort Hayes. 

The Ohio Rifle League is very fortunate in 
having quite a few enthusiastic marksmen 
whose interest is greater than that of mere 
marksmanship. Q. D. Foster, of Delaware, 
executive officer of the O. R. L., is especially 
deserving of credit for his design of a sys- 


all who attend these shoots agree that his 
labors form a large share of the success. 

This tournament was a remarkable example 
of the writer’s contention that the league idea 
of rifle clubs is the real backbone of interest 
in marksmanship. 

During the past indoor season the clubs of 
Ohio have been meeting each other in shoul- 
der-to-shoulder contests, and matches once, 
twice, and sometimes three times a week 
have been held. In some instances as many 
as six clubs are represented in these con- 
tests. These matches have a wonderful 
tendency to steady a competitor and to as- 
sist him in controlling that peculiar nervous- 
ness so common in match shooting. It also 
tends to induce more and better practice. 

A glance over the scores made in this 
tournament will convince the most skeptical 
that “buck fever” was not an inherent part 
of the shooter’s equipment. 


ARLY in the game, H. H. Jacobs, of the 

Dayton Rifle Club, demonstrated his abil- 
ity “to see, hold and squeeze” by running off 
the remarkable record of 131 consecutive V’s. 
Mr. Jacobs used a Peterson-Ballard rifle, 
Fecker 10-X scope, and Peters “Tackhole” 
ammunition, in making what we believe to be 
a world’s record, for which he received a sil- 
ver cup from the Columbus Dispatch as high 
man in the prone position. 

Homer Jacobs had a scare thrown into him 
by A. E, Hart, of Cleveland, who started out 
in most excellent shape to beat this record. 
However, Mr. Hart’s “ear” slipped on his 
fifty-first shot and he went out for a wide 
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10. However, a run of 50 consecutive V’s is 
a record not to be sneered at. 

As further evidence of the high quality of 
shooting done in this tournament, the rec- 
ords show that it took possibles to win in all 
matches except offhand. 

That Ohio has some excellent metallic-sight 
marksmen was evident by the scores made in 
the tryout for the Ontario-Ohio Intema- 
tional Match, where 20 men shot 198 or bet- 
ter to make the team. This should indicate 
some good material for the Dewar team at 
Camp Perry next September. 

The registration sheets show a list of 152 
actual competitors who fired in one or more 
of the matches. The ladies, Juniors, and pis- 
tol shooters were quite active and will havea 
permanent place on future programs. 

A general résumé of the matches shows 
that champions do not always repeat. E. E. 
Busch, of the N. C. R. club of Dayton, shoot- 
ing a Winchester 52 Fecker scope, and Peters 
“Tackhole” ammunition, came through in fine 
shape to win the Columbus Dispatch match, 
while E. J. Miller, of Hillsboro, shooting his 
special Peterson-Ballard rifle, Winchester 5-A 
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scope, and Winchester precision ammunition, 
won the Ohio championship. W. L. Rostron, 
of Sidney, using a Diller barrel on a Stevens 
action, Fecker scope and Peters ammunition, 
won the 75-foot metallic-sight match, tieing 
with C. F. Beall, of Columbus, each having a 


score of 200+ 18 V’s. Rostron dropped his 
first V on the first shot, while Beall stuck it 
out until the 18th shot. 

In the Junior Match, Miss Thelma Bennett, 
of Columbus, showed the way to the boys by 
making 95 on the Junior target. Robert 
Berner, of Dayton, a new recruit, was second 
with 92. 

The Ladies’ Match showed quite a bit of 
interest, as Miss Bennett was doing some very 
good shooting in re-entries, and it seemed a 
toss-up whether Miss Lintner, last year’s 
champion, would relinquish her title or not. 
The strain seemed a little too much for Miss 
Bennett, as her match record showed a 95, 
while Miss Lintner came through with a pos- 
sible. 

The Pistol Match, while not so largely at- 
tended, yet showed sufficient encouragement 
to merit a permanent place on future pro- 
grams. It was incorporated in this year’s 
matches as sort of a feeler to determine just 
what the “handgun” fans would like. 
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The Re-entry Matches showed real holding 
ability. At 50 feet prone, 20 competitors 
each turned in three possible cards. At 75 
feet, metallic sights, 10 competitors turned in 
three possibles each, while in the standing re- 
entry J. R. Moser demonstrated why he fre- 
quently wins by turning two 98’s and a 99. 


E. M. Farris came through in fine shape 
in the special match arranged for railway em- 
ployees only, and won a handsome silver 
trophy that was donated for annual competi- 
tion by the N. & W. Railway Y. M. C. A. 

All in all, this tournament was unusually 
successful, and we believe Ohio can justly 
claim the record for indoor matches held in 
the United States. 


Just as the above was written, a report 
came from Mr. A. C. Carter, secretary of the 
Toronto Indoor Rifle League, together with 
targets shot by our friends from Canada, in 
which their total was 3,906, as aganist 3,934 
for Ohio. 


In justice to the Canadian marksmen, it 
must be remarked that the boys from Ohio 
had an advantage, through a loss in the mails 
of targets sent to Toronto for practice pur- 
poses. A smaller black bull is used in Can- 
ada, and to offset this there was sent to them 
a quantity of practice-targets, but the writer 
did not know until the above report came 
that these targets failed to reach their proper 
destination. 


Scores follow: 


COLUMBUS DISPATCH MATCH NO. 1 


Place Name Score Place Name Score 


491 R.C.Patterson 469 
S.B.Kimmel 467 
S.Hathaway 467 
hb anes 467 

<r 467 
A.B.Eisenbray 465 
B.All 464 
464 

463 

463 

465 

461 

J.Harnish 461 
Mrs.R.E.Davis 460 
H.Martin,Sr. 461 
C.W.Lewis 458 
C.S.Mundy 457 
E.N.Littleton 456 
M.Dearfe 454 
G.S.Graham 453 
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440 

439 

439 

, 438 
usch 437 
#.Borton 436 
434 
Starr 428 

426 

425 

424 

423 

412 

406 

405 

402 

W.R.0’ Neil 400 
Wm.Mann 400 

5 J.C.Drake 399 
Fritz A.E. Reesner 392 
.-Hooe 98 D.S.Hunt B84 
.Wall 9 R.H.Be lows 384 
.Pessefall 100 J.Snyder,Jr 381 
-Riley 101 E.E.Dennison 363 
.Ainsworth 102 T.Snelling 352 
-Mounte 103 O.W.Shone 339 
arriott 104 Dr.M.D.Miller 315 
‘Pasters 105 H.C.St.Clair 283 
106 P.R.Clemson 274 
107 A.West 193 


DID NOT SHOOT 


108 Dr.M.E.McManes 
109 R.E. Rainsberger 
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MATCH NO. 2, 75 FEET. METALLIC SIGHTS 


Place Name Score V's Place Name Score 
W.R.Rostron 200 47 A.B.Eisenbray 195 
G.F Beall 200 48 J.Snyder,Jr. 194 
J.E.Miller 200 49 S.Bender 194 
H.B.Clark 200 50 O.W.Hale 194 
M.L.Bonta 200 51 H.C.Duke 194 
F.D. Wilson 199 52 J.C.Denham 193 
J.C.Beedle 199 53 S.W.Teague 193 
W.V.Mounts 199 54 J.T.Maris 193 
A.E.Hart 199 55 V.S.Compton 193 
R.O.Eisenlohr 199 56 H.J.Nye 193 
F.Hortsman 199 57 R.G. oe ane 195 
M.L.Ainsworth198 1: 58 L.E.Klein 192 
H.H.Jacobs 198 59 A.F. ae 
S.H.McGuin- 60 J.E.Faust 191 
ness 198 61 H.Johns 191 
R.B.O Neil 198 1: 62 L.E.Wall 191 
A.J.Yearsley 198 63 H.H.Reikel- 
F.H.Nicklaus 198 man 191 
S.D.Kimmel 198 64 F.C.Boles 191 
J.J.Noonan 198 65 W.F.Foley 191 
C.Nikidyn 198 66 J.D.Kennedy 190 
C.S.Mundy 197 67 J.D.Aker 190 
E.S.Hooe 197 68 E.F.Horkoyle 190 
C.A.Dority 197 69 F.E.Barnard 189 
J.S.Martin 197 E.H.Littleton 189 
E.M.Farris 197 ill 189 
R.H.Bellows 197 189 
G.S.Mundy 197 189 
Ben. Riley 197 189 
Q.D.Foster 196 189 
W.R.O' Neil 196 189 
J.R.Moser 196 188 
C.H.Hortsman 196 188 
0.E.Hicks 196 188 
R.D. Barden 196 S.Hathaway 186 
= S.Parker 196 R.E.Rains- 
V.B.Allen 196 berger 185 
-A.McComas 196 J.T.Balinder 185 
y.A.Ferguson 196 J.Harnish 184 
).Henderson196 C.E.White 177 
.-Hofer 195 T. Shelling 147 
usch 195 S.W.Hoprath 97 
ilispie 195 NOT FINISHED 
‘Murphy 196 87 H.Martin 95 
‘Barton 195 89 F.Pfeiffer 87 
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MATCH NO. 3, OHIO CHAMPIONSHIP 


Place Name Score 
E.J.Miller 690 
H.B.Clark 688 
E.Bush 686 
W.L.Rostron 683 
F.Hortsman 683 
A.E.Hart 683 
J.R.Moser 683 
J.C. Beedle 681 
C.Nykodyn 679 
C.A.Dority 
Ben Riley 
A.H.Hofer 679 
L.E.Klein 
J.E.Faust 
H.Johns 


Name Score 


-Yearsley 670 
-_Bardon 670 
’ Mounts 670 
.Ainsworth669 
Teague 668 
F.D. Wilson ._Kimmel 665 
H.H.Jacobs _E.Wall 662 


(Continued on page 20) 
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A Little About Smith & Wesson Revolvers 


T IS well to begin by making clear to the 

reader that this article is not intended, in 
any way, to be considered a history or au- 
thoritative data regarding the Smith & Wesson 
firm or any of their manufactured articles, 
being more in the way of a résumé of things 
and dates that appear to have been lost or 
forgotten. 

We learn that the firm of Smith & Wesson 
was founded in 1849 at Norwich, Conn., by 
Horace Smith and Daniel B. Wesson, the lat- 
ter a younger brother of Edwin Wesson, who 
was a gunsmith of ability and one of the in- 
ventors of the Wesson & Leavitt revolver, 
which at one time threatened to be a serious 
competitor of the Colt revolving pistol. 

Learning his trade with and working for 
his brother, D. B. Wesson seems to have set 
up in business, pistol making, in 1845 at Gro- 
ton, Mass. 

The new firm of Wesson & Smith must 
have prospered, nearly from the start, for 
in 1856 they moved from Norwich to a build- 
ing on Market Street, Springfield, Mass., 
where they began the manufacture of metal- 
lic cartridge revolvers in connection with their 
other lines, which included the repeating pis- 
tol, the forerunner of the Winchester repeat- 
ing rifle. 

By 1859 they had built their business to a 
point where enlarged quarters were neces- 
sary, and they moved to a new building on 
Stockbridge Street, Springfield, and almost 
immediately sold their rights to the repeating 
arm to the Volcanic Arms Co., and concen- 
trated on the manufacture of revolvers. 

They secured a patent, August, 1854, on 
a central-fire metallic cartridge with a lubri- 
cating wad between the powder charge and 
the ball, and at about this time are said to 
have conceived the idea of a revolver to use 
this cartridge. 

Rollin White, who at times made revolvers 
for the Smith & Wesson firm—one available 
marked “Smith & Wesson, by Rollin White, 
Lowell, Mass.,” and with patent date Decem- 
ber 18, 1860—was given a patent in 1855 for 
a revolver in which the chambers of the cyl- 
inder were bored clear through, not infring- 
ing on Colt’s patent, it being his intention to 
load from the rear of the cylinder with ball 
and loose powder, or with the paper car- 
tridge then in common use, closing the rear 
of the chamber with a perforated wad and 
firing through a single nipple set in the frame 
of the gun, necessitating capping for the dis- 
charge of each separate chamber of the cyl- 
inder. 

The arm was never made as patented by 
Mr. White, but the patent, purchased by 
Smith & Wesson, was of great value in the 
development of their cartridge revolvers. 

As Smith & Wesson defended this feature 
of through-bored cylinder with great vigor 
and success, other manufacturers were driven 
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to many methods in evading this feature of 
the patent. Some used a cartridge whose shell 
was flanged at the front and which was in- 
serted at the front of the cylinder instead of 
at the rear. Another maker loaded the cham- 
bers of his revolver at the side. Others di- 
vided the cylinder into two parts, the rear 
section forming the recoil base for the car- 
tridge, instead of allowing the frame to take 
the shock. L. W. Pond, of Worcester, Mass., 
seems to have adopted a number of the fea- 
tures almost distinctively Smith & Wesson, 
as the hinged frame, dating back to the Wes- 
son & Leavitt, and a bored-through cylinder 
which we find in one of his revolvers, a .32 
caliber rim-fire bearing the single patent date, 
July 10, 1860, and which must have attracted 
the attention of the Smith & Wesson firm, for 
the next specimen of Pond’s revolver, pat- 
ented September 8, 1863, has the rear of the 
cylinder solid, each chamber containing a 
steel tube in which the cartridge was loaded, 
then tube and all loaded into the front of 
the cylinder. In this model of Pond’s the 
barrel tips down like the later Smith & Wes- 
sons. 

Other patents secured by this firm were 
those of June, 1858, for a folding hammer, 
the thumb-piece jointed and acting to disen- 
gage the catch of the cylinder-stop, which was 
over the cylinder; an earlier patent, February, 
1854, when they secured the right to cock a 
piece by the use of the trigger-guard as a 
lever, a feature probably of their repeating 
pistol. This patent also covered an extractor 
for metallic cartridges, not used in the re- 
peating arms. In July, 1859, they were 
granted a patent whereby the nose of the 
hammer operated the cylinder-stop. 

Gen. C. B. Norton states that in April, 
1860, Smith & Wesson secured a patent for 
a rim-fire cartridge which was very satisfac- 
tory and “more cheaply made in small cali- 
bers than their original center-fire cartridges.” 
This information rather upsets the accepted 
belief that the rim-fire came first (after the 
pin-fire). At any rate rim-fire arms were in 
common use before the self-primed center- 
fire cartridge became commonly known. 

Norton, apparently writing exclusively from 
data furnished to him by the firm, says that 
they had developed their revolver and se- 
cured patents for it in July, 1859, and De- 
cember, 1860, and “proceeded with the manu- 
facture of the first metallic cartridge revolver 
in America,” a claim that now, seemingly, 
cannot be controverted. 

The revolvers which they “proceeded” to 
produce were in two calibers only—.22 with 
conical bullet weighing 34 grains and with 
three grains of fine, black powder, and the 
largest size, a .32 with 103-grain bullet and 
13 grains of the same sort of powder, the last 
with six-inch barrel. 
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Norton continues: “The demand for these 
two arms, together with a lighter, round-han- 
dled modification of the larger pistol, was 
so great that up to 1867 they added no new 
models and solicited no foreign business and 
still booked orders two years in advance.” 

The first .32 revolver was said to have 
been particularly popular with Army and 
Navy officers during the War of the Rebel- 
lion. 

Here begins the lost models and dates. 
That the .22 caliber pistol was made in both 
round and square-end grips is certain, just 
as was the early .32, and that in addition to 
the two-cylinder stop-catches mentioned 
above, a stop was made for these two sizes 
that engaged notches on the surface of the 
cylinder. There also exist revolvers, un- 
doubtedly of their make and with the tip-up 
barrel, evidently made early in the ’60’s, that 
are six-shot, with six-inch barrels, with a total 
length of 10% inches and that use a .38 cali- 
ber rim-fire cartridge. With this variant from 
apparently authoritative “history” who shall 
say that a still greater variety was not manu- 
factured? 

From 1867 or 1868 the firm rapidly im- 
proved their weapons and added new calibers, 
but it is interesting to note that their system 
of simultaneous extraction was bought in 1869 
from W. C. Dodge, who had patented it in 
1865, the patent covering the opening of the 
frame at the rear of the cylinder. C. A. 
King, probably in 1869 (one authority says 
1860), had patented and sold to the Smith 
& Wesson firm the automatic extractor so 
familiar in the drop-barrel models of yester- 
year. Dodge’s patent of 1865 seems to have 
been used by Pond in the example which 
carries a single patent date, and that in 1863. 

The first model Smith & Wesson with 
Dodge’s and King’s improvements is properly 
called the 1869 model and is the one sub- 
mitted to the ordnance board of the United 
States Army in that year and which was given 
second place in the order of military merit in 
the report of the board headed by General 
Schofield in 1870. This board, following one 
headed by General Sherman, which failed to 
file a report of their findings, gave first place 
to the Remington single-shot .50-caliber pis- 
tol, and followed the Smith & Wesson (given 
second place) with endorsement of four mod- 
els of Remington revolvers, mention probably 
being also made of the converted Colt open- 
frame revolver. 

It should here be noted that all models of 
Smith & Wessons, prior to 1869, had barrels 
hinged at the top of the frame in front of the 
cylinder, and tipping up, so that the cylinder 
could be wholly removed from the frame. 
Closing after loading, these earlier models 
latched to the main frame under and in front 
of the cylinder. 

It is quite likely that the manufacture of 
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the early rim-fire models was continued, with 
minor modifications, until the adoption in 1880 
of the central-fire pocket models in .32 and 
38 calibers, the .22 pocket size being then 
discontinued and the .32 model supplanted 
with the improved arm. 

It is quite certain that this first large Smith 
& Wesson of breakdown, simultaneous-ejec- 
tion type, was of .45 center-fire caliber, sin- 
gle-action, with guarded trigger (all former 
models had had the sheath or “stud” trig- 
ger), and a plain snap-down catch fastening 
barrel to frame when closed. This first or 
No. 1 fastener was very like the one com- 
monly used on the .38 pocket revolvers of 
the late ’80’s and ’90’s. This weapon also 
had the plain handle with simple curve and 
without the ‘“‘crest” or ‘“‘saw-handle” so dis- 
tinctive of their later models. 

Just how General Schofield figured in this 
revolver, or in a later model, other than by 
endorsing it for Army use (second choice) is 
not plain. 

A correspondent assures the writer that he 
possesses a specimen marked “Schofield’s 
Pat.,” but this may have been some employee’s 
idea of the abbreviation of the word ‘“‘pattern,” 
or the doughty general may have been account- 
able for the improved barrel fastening which 
soon came into being, the one which pulls back 
to unlatch the barrel and cylinder, and which 
is seen on the revalvers which were once in 
Army service, there adopted according to one 
authority in 1873. The ammunition says 
“Schofield Pattern.” 

From this time on, the Smith & Wessons 
seem to follow the method of calling each 
variation “Our New Model,” and omitting 
any date or distinctive name, probably an 
excellent business method, for a buyer would 
have the word of a distinguished firm that 
he was securing their latest model, no mat- 
ter how long obsolete, but very confusing to 
one endeavoring to find the sequence in man- 
ufacture. Even today their trade names are 
apt to confuse one, but they are not alone 
in not distinctly marking models or years. 

General Norton published two books in 
which extended reference, quite apparently 
from “office” data, is made to the Smith & 
Wesson products, but in the book of 1882 
he copies much that was published in 1872 
(his other book), and without unscrambling 
the dates, each reading “now.” He makes 
plain the “New (1873-5) Model .44 Army” 
and shows it with the crested handle and the 
“No. 3 fastener,” which is very like the first, 
or snap-down sort, but with a notch in the 
hammer which engages a projection from the 
snap and insures against the barrel being un- 
latched until the arm is at least partially 
cocked. 

Just when the Russian Model revolver was 
first made or its exact difference from its 
predecessors is uncertain. The only con- 


Clusive evidence is that the crested handle 
was a feature brought out in 1873, and that 
this “hump” or crest was a distinctive feature, 
for it was immediately copied by other mak- 
ers and almost universally called their “Rus- 
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sian Model,” and sold at a price a little higher 
than the round-handle guns, then customary. 

Appeals to the Smith & Wesson people for 
enlightenment seem to fall on deaf ears, and 
it is more than probable that the model dates 
of these past and forgotten models will be 
as puzzling to our successors as is the iden- 
tity of the assailant of the well-known and 
lamented Mr. Patterson, and about as im- 
portant. 

Another 6-shot, .32-caliber Pond revolver 
with tip-up barrel is marked “L. W. Pond, 
Worcester, 1860, Manuf’d for Smith & Wes- 
son” and does not serve to lessen the fog of 
mystery. 

Cartridge lists of 1900, no earlier ones be- 
ing at hand, disclose that some ammunition 
factories were then, in addition to the .22, 
32, .38, and .44 rim-fire cartridges used by 
the Smith & Wesson revolvers, making a 
caliber .46 short, rim-fire, with 26 grains of 
black powder and 230 grains of lead and for 
Smith & Wesson revolvers. 

In center-fire, in addition to the 73 Win- 
chester cartridges used by some of the Smith 
& Wessons, the same catalogue lists the .44 
Smith & Wesson American, powder 25 grains 
and lead 205, the .44 Smith & Wesson Rus- 
sian, 23 grains powder and 255 of lead, and a 
45 Smith & Wesson Schofield with 30 grains 
of powder and 250 of lead, as compared with 
the Colt .45 load of 38 grains powder and 255 
of lead. 

Another puzzle is the two center-fire car- 
tridges, the one marked .38 Smith & Wesson 
and stated to be adapted to Smith & Wesson, 
H. & P. and H. & A. revolvers, and the sec- 
ond with a duplicate load but with outside 
lubricated bullet and marked as adapted to 
Merwin, Hulbert & Co. and “Smith & Wesson 
No. 2” revolvers. Just what and when was 
the “No. 2” in center-fire? The first or 
tip-up in .32-caliber was called their No. 2 
at one time. 

Until about 1890 the tip-down models 
grew numerous, but their dates of adoption is 
a mystery. Their double-action in .44 Rus- 
sian and .38 and .44 Winchester, and other 
calibers, became quite popular in the ex- 
treme West, particularly with peace officers 
and bandits, but the date of the coming out 
of these is uncertain. Examples of this 
model are scarce in central California, owing 
to the demand—and supply—of tourists for 
“just one of the revolvers carried by poor 
Chris Evans” or his partner in, crime, “dear, 
dead, John Sontag.” Literally dozens and 
possibly hundreds of “genuine” Evans & Son- 
tag revolvers were sold by relatives of Evans. 

It would be of great interest if some one 
would step forward with this data, now lack- 
ing, and not only to the benefit of an army of 
collectors of old firearms, but so that those 
still using these beautiful old weapons might 
be certain of the exact time that their pets 
were conceived. 

Here are just a few questions that might 
be answered, just to start the ball rolling: 
When and why were the revolvers (Smith & 
Wesson) adopted by the Army in 1873 sup- 
planted and sold, practically as junk, in the 
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early ’90’s? Why was the “1873-5 .44-cali- 
ber New Army” not made regulation, and 
why the change from .45-caliber, if for United 
States Army use? Which was made first, 
the .44 American or the .44 Russian, and how 
did the models differ, except in cylinder bor- 
ing? Were the models made for the Russian 
Government adapted to the cartridge so 
called, and did the model name, since so 
common, apply to the design of the car- 
tridge or to the pattern of the revolver? 
What was the exact model of the Russian 
pistol and what comprised the Schofield and 
Winans models? 


UITE recently THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 

published a very interesting article from 
the pen of Henry Walter Fry, in which it is 
stated that the .32 rim-fire Smith & Wesson 
was a model following the .22 Norton. Prob- 
ably writing in 1871, and in a neighboring 
State, he says positively that the two cal- 
ibers were made at the same time. 

Mr. Fry’s dating the American model in 
1870 may be a part of the information we 
are in search of, although other authorities 
give 1869 as the date of the beginning of the 
“first breakdown, self-extracting model.” 

Regarding the peculiarities of the car- 
tridges, it is almost certain that the Russian 
was the first inset, inside-lubricated bullet, 
all prior having been “heeled” bullets with a 
diameter the same as the outside of the shell, 
while the Russian .44-23-255 required a cyl- 
inder bored to two calibers and with an in- 
terior shoulder. 

If Mr. Fry is correct, and the Smith & Wes- 
son people began turning out revolvers in 1870 
for the Russian Government, then the crested 
handle, a feature appearing first in 1873, was 
not supplied to all of the Russian arms. 

His statement, that in 1876 General Scho- 
field designed a Smith & Wesson revolver and 
that 5,000 were made and some issued to 
troops of the United States Army, and that 
this arm had the plain handle (without crest 
and as the Model 1869) and the pull-back 
barrel catch, is open to question, as is his 
statement that this was the first of their re- 
volvers of .45-caliber. 


Norton states plainly, and he wrote almost 
contemporaneously and with apparent au- 
thority from the manufacturers and access to 
the ordnance board reports, that the first 
Smith & Wesson tried out by the Schofield 
Army board was of .45-caliber, and he shows 
it with the “No. 1” barrel-catch and the “New 
(1873-5) Model Army” with crested handle 
and “No. 3” catch, leaving us to infer that 
the third style catch, his No. 2 (not shown), 
was the pull-back syle and dating somewhere, 
between 1869 and 1873, while another writer 
states positively that the Smith & Wesson 
was furnished to the troops of the United 
States Army in 1873. It has been suggested 
that to General Schofield might be due the 
change in the barrel catch and the adoption 
of the pull-back or No. 2 fast. 

If the date of adoption by the Army was 
as late as 1876, was this arm expected to su- 
percede the S. A. Colt .45, which had been 
made regulation in 1873? 








IG-BORE, large-game rifles are numerous 
today; vermin rifles are not so easy to 
find, and in small-game rifles we haven’t 

a good one. Big game entails very little ex- 
penditure of ammunition—a man may go 
through the entire year and not fire six shots. 
Smaall game we are not going to dwell upon 
here, but vermin affords a lot of rifle practice. 

Vermin is usually considered anything from 
wolves to woodchucks, including hawks, crows, 
and jack rabbits in the West. The vermin 
rifle is also right for wild turkey and for 
geese. Shots will always be as difficult as the 
skill of the marksman will permit, for all the 
birds and animals included under the name of 
vermin have been persecuted more or less, and 
are wild enough to demand shots at very long 
ranges, considering the size of the mark. The 
rifle, therefore, must have the finest sights, 
the highest. degree of accuracy, the flattest tra- 
jectory, and a surplus of power is rather a 
benefit than otherwise, nobody caring how big 
a hole he makes in a woodchuck, hawk, or 
crow. 

This idea of ample power being essential 
has led many to use big-game rifles for wood- 
chucks. However, when all is said, this thing 
of putting a .30-06 rifle to woodchuck work is 
something like hitching a Pennsylvania freight 
engine to tram-cars. Besides, there is the lit- 
tle item of 10 cents a shot, and we want to 
get away from that where crows are thick. 
Rifles like the .30-06, .30-40, 7 mm. Savage 
300 and 300 Magnum are rather disgraced by 
turning them into small fry. 

Of real vermin rifles, as I call them to 
mind, we have the .25-20 in High Velocity 
and High Speed, the .32-20 in High Velocity 
and High Speed, the .25-35 and .25 Remington, 
the .22-22-55 “Baby” Niedner, and the .22 
Savage High Power. All these rifles have 
merit for our purpose. The Baby Niedner I 
do not know very well yet, but the cartridge 
looks just right. The .25-calibers are fine 
vermin rifles in every essential, the .25-35 be- 
ing the best. However, we are going to look 
at but one rifle this time, and that is the .22 
Savage H. P. 

A vermin rifle ought to have a velocity in 
the neighborhood of 2,500 feet in order to in- 
sure a trajectory flat enough not to overshoot 
or undershoot a four-inch mark to 200 yards. 
At this velocity bullets, preferably, should be 
spitzer-pointed, so as to cut the air, and the 
missile should be heavy enough not to be 
easily deflected in a light wind. The essen- 
tial accuracy might be taken as not worse 
than a two-inch group at 100 yards, and not 
worse than five-inch at 200. The .25-20 and 
.32-20 will fall under this a bit, though either 
will come pretty close to shooting two-inch 
groups at 100 yards. The .25-35-117 has am- 
ple accuracy, being one of the finest shooting 
rifles now made in America. The Baby Nied- 
ner is a nail-driver, they tell me, and that 
leaves the Savage .22 H. P. 
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In Search of a Vermin Rifle 
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When this rifle and cartridge came out the 
gun was tested by an expert, who declared 
that he easily kept 10 shots in the military bull 
at 800 yards. Subsequently the rifle had a 
great run. It was used on all kinds of big 
game, including the royal tiger. Everybody 
said it was a killer on moose, bear, deer; any- 
thing that came along. Then, after the well- 
known American fashion of first putting a man 
or an object up on a pedestal and then delib- 
erately knocking him or it off, came a reversal 
of opinion. The .22 H. P. was said to go to 
pieces on the surface sometimes—lacked pen- 
etration; it lacked power in general, and at 
last Major Whelen, in THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN, pronounced it a rather inaccurate car- 
tridge. It was said to require a four-inch cir- 
cle to hold 10 shots at a hundred yards. The 
man who had sworn by the little rifle previ- 
ously, discarded it now. Few were being 
bought; the man who still shot big game with 
it kept the fact under his hat. I am not claim- 
ing now that the Savage .22 H. P. is a big- 
game rifle, but we are in search of a vermin 
rifle. 


T THE time the Savage .22 H. P. came 

out the company was bent on reducing the 
weight of their rifles, from a mistaken notion 
that this was what people wanted—very light 
rifles. From my point of view, any man who 
deliberately selects a rifle weighing under 
seven pounds has something effeminate in his 
make-up. The Savage Arms Corporation is 
not doing that now, being rather headed in the 
opposite direction, but some other firms are. 
In any event, the .22 H. P. was brought out 
in the lightest barrel made by the company, 
with a barrel twenty inches long. The light 
weight was there all right, and all the conse- 
quences of an ultra light barrel. 

Now, from my point of view accuracy in a 
rifle is as much due to outside dimensions as 
to inside dimensions. Rifle barrels, when fired, 
they tell me, vibrate like a fiddle string when 
struck by the bow—just play a tune while the 
bullet is traversing the bore. However, if 
the fiddle-string were made of one-inch cable 
it wouldn’t vibrate very much under the stroke 
of the bow, and it follows that heavy barrels 
vibrate less than light barrels—vibrate less, 
whip less, jump less, and move less under the 
stroke of the hammer. The United States 
Government has found it necessary in testing 
ammunition to use a barrel weighing around 
forty pounds, which is carrying the principle 
of the heavy barrel to an ultimate conclusion. 

I had something of this kind in mind when 
I asked the Savage Arms Corporation to send 
me the heaviest rifle and the longest barrel 
made in .22 Savage H. P. The gun came in 
their 99 Model, with 26-inch barrel, weighing 
8% pounds. I asked them if the gun would 
shoot three-inch groups at 100 yards, and they 
had some misgivings about that. Neverthe- 
less, the “big-little’ gun was a success from 
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the beginning. It was tested with Winchester, 
Remington, Peters, and United States car- 
tridges, shooting groups from two to three 
inches—never worse than the last figure with 
any kind of ammunition. The United States 
shells proved a trifle the most accurate in this 
barrel, and several two-inch groups were shot 
with them at one hundred yards, from a sand- 
bag rest, with iron sights. In fact, this gun 
became known as the easiest rifle we had to 
shoot into a two-inch ring at 100 yards. In- 
stead of having a limitation of four-inch 
groups from a rest it will shoot four-inch dia- 
grams offhand, and has done it more than 
once. 

In order to learn its trajectory and sight- 
ing the rifle was now turned on targets at 
longer distances. By shooting it at 300 yards 
and putting up intermediate targets it was de- 
cided that the trajectory was about six inches 
high over the course. This is not in accord 
with Hoyle, who says eight inches, but re- 
member that if the 20-inch barrel shows 
a velocity of 2,800 feet the 26-inch barrel 
ought to raise that to 2,950 feet. The gun was 
now sighted in at 100 yards, sighted at 6 
o'clock to strike the center of the small- 
bore bull, after which it was turned on the 
seven-inch small-bore bull at 200 yards, and 
landed all shots into the bull with a 6 o'clock 
hold. Going back to 300 yards, it was learned 
that a hold full on the bull would strike the 
black; with one sight setting all shots struck 
the black from 100 to 300 yards. Subse- 
quently the little gun was sighted in for 600 
yards and shot 46 out of 50, but while accu- 
rate was found very sensitive to wind at this 
distance. 

Factory shells developed a pretty stiff pres- 
sure, the shells expanding to such an extent 
that difficulty was found in reloading them. 
It was desired to find some load at velocities 
and pressures a bit under standard. After a 
great deal of experimental work, in which it 
was found rather difficult to fit the gun with 
reduced loads, a good cartridge was loaded 
containing 25 grains of du Pont No. 18 pow- 
der and the United States Cartridge Co. 70 
grain bullet. This load proved no less accu- 
rate than the factory cartridge, and had a 
calculated velocity of 2,600 feet. Cartridge 
cases no longer markedly expanded and could 
be reloaded at will. One target is shown at 
100 yards with this hand-load, and it is cer- 
tainly equal to a two-inch ring at a hundred 
yards. 

Test firing with the hand-load indicated that 
when sighted in to rise from 6 o'clock to the 
middle of the bull at 100 yards, the gun 
would shoot too high at 150 yards. The 
sight was then lowered to strike only two 
inches over the front sight at 100 yards, 
whereupon it landed in the bull at all ranges 


(Continued on page 33) 
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THERE’S SAFETY IN RIFLES 
By Cort. Witt1am LIBBEY 

N AN article for THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 

MAN, on the importance of rifle shooting, 

I do not think that I could do better than 
repeat what I wrote as an introduction to the 
booklet by Col. James A. Moss, United States 
Army, some ten years ago. The subject of 
the book was “How to Shoot,” and it was one 
of a number of such publications urgently 
needed at that time, when the attention of 
our citizens was very forcefully called to the 
subject of this most important part in the 
scheme of preparedness by the great war 
upon which we had embarked. The same 
facts hold good today, and my words at that 
time, written under the inspiration of a great 
need, are timely now, for the reason that we, 
as a people, have always underestimated the 
value of such training. 

There was a time when we could be con- 
sidered a nation of rifle-shots. Early in the 
Revolutionary period, certain prisoners of war 
were taken across the ocean to demonstrate 
the really dangerous foes we were, because of 
the wonderful skill at short ranges which had 
been developed by the daily use of the rifle. 
It was the faithful friend in times of peace 
or war. It provided the main articles of 
food for the household, and protected the fire- 
side from intrusion. But, like many another 


friend, when safety and plenty surrounded 
those early homes, and game became some- 
what scarce, it was forgotten, and when re- 


membered it was placed above the family 
hearth, and there revered for what it had 
done in the past. 

Rifle shooting as a diversion was later on 
kept alive by a few devoted lovers of this 
king of outdoor sports. Then came an era of 
invention, which made the rifle of today a 
remarkable and scientific instrument. In the 
hands of a skillful student of conditions it can 
be made to do wonders, far greater even than 
driving a tack at fifty yards. 

All this is, of course, a mystery to the 
novice, but as he begins to realize the possi- 
bilities of the game, he becomes fascinated 
by the really scientific problems of ballistics. 
These problems are complex enough at times 
to puzzle even the most acute observer, but 
when mastered, they are most satisfying in 
their results, both objectively and subjec- 
tively. 

Since the recent revival of the American 
spirit of preparedness, many thousands of our 
younger men are turning back to the old 
friend of their fathers, now a very different 
looking gun from the long and heavy rifle of 
the early days—a piece which can be trusted 
at a thousand yards as fully as their ances- 
tor’s could be depended upon for less than 
a hundred yards. With this greater range and 
accuracy have come greater penetration, and 
our modern rifle has become a most fomidable 
Weapon of defense. It is well worth the 
trouble taken to master it. Aside fram its 
value as a means of training, it is a clean 
Sport, as it demands of its votaries keen eyes, 
800d judgment, steady nerves, and strong 
Muscles, and who ever heard of these except 
as the result of a clean and honest life? 


We should always be, judged by our ances- 
try as well as by our own good sense, a race 
of citizen soldiers, confident, by reason of our 
skill at arms, that we can each contribute our 
full share to defend our institutions if needed. 
There is ultimately no greater guarantee of 
confidence than this trust in our arm of serv- 
ice, and the knowledge that we can use it to 
the uttermost. 

When this period arrives we shall be again 
respected as a nation of rifle shots. 

For years the National Rifle Association 
has been helping to form public opinion with 
regard to this most important item in the 
preparedness program. Skill in the use of the 
rifle can only be secured by serious and well- 
directed practice. The association has pro- 
vided the material in the shape of equipment 
and instructors and has well-developed plans 
of organization for the formation of rifle 
clubs all over the United States. In this ef- 
fort to popularize the shooting game the most 
important element is found in the emulation 
developed by competition. Heretofore the 
National Matches, with the numerous prizes 
presented, have played a most important part, 
and it would be a great mistake to drop them. 
They may be expensive, but they are too 
valuable to be omitted. Many of our legis- 
lators do not realize their worth, and strenu- 
ous efforts should be made to see that they 
are kept supplied with up-to-date information. 
Only a persistent struggle can bring this about, 
and each of us can contribute our share in 


this way if in no other. 
. ~ * 


REGULATIONS FOR HUNTING MIGRA- 
TORY BIRDS CHANGED 


AMENDMENTS AFFECT Bac Limits, SEASONS, 
AND METHODS TO BE USED 

MENDED regulations under the Fed- 

eral migratory-bird treaty act, which be- 

come effective at once, have been adopt- 
ed by Secretary of Agriculture Jardine and 
approved by the President. During the next 
hunting season it will be unlawful to take 
more than four woodcock a day (instead of 
six as formerly), and the only shore birds that 
may be hunted during the seasons 1927 and 
1928 are jacksnipe and woodcock, a two-year 
close season now being prescribed for greater 
and lesser yellowlegs. No changes are made 
in existing regulations affecting the length of 
seasons or size of bag limits on ducks and 
geese. 

The use of sink-boxes on inland waters is 
prohibited, but on coastal water sink-boxes 
may be used under restrictions that provide 
that each one must be at least 700 yards from 
any shore, island, or other sink-box. The use 
of motor boats and airplanes to drive and rally 
ducks and to keep them moving and thus pro- 
vide better shooting, is prohibited under the 
new regulations. 

Local changes in the regulations affect the 
dates of open seasons for hunting wild fowl 
in northeastern California and northern 
Idaho. In northeastern California the season 
is made October 1 to January 15, instead of 
the later period of October 16 to January 31, 
thus conforming with the season in southern 
Oregon, where climatic conditions are simi- 
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lar. In the five northern counties of Idaho 
the season is ‘also made earlier to harmonize 
with that in Montana, as the two areas are 
climatically similar, the new season on wild 
fowl there being September 16 to December 
31 instead of the former October 1 to Jan- 
uary 15. 

The foregoing amendments to the migra- 
tory-bird treaty act regulations were adopted 
by Secretary Jardine after careful considera- 
tion by the Biological Survey and public 
hearings on the matter. 

The effect of amending the regulations to 
provide a two-year close season on greater and 
lesser yellowlegs is to place all species of 
shore birds, except Wilson or jacksnipe and 
woodcock, on the list of migratory birds for 
which no open season is at present provided. 
No shore-bird shooting will be permitted in 
1927 and 1928 by Federal regulation except 
in the case of woodcock and jacksnipe. Re- 
ports show that yellowlegs have not been in- 
creasing, and it becomes desirable to protect 
them completely for two years to give them 
a chance to multiply sufficiently to allow a 
moderate open season at the conclusion of 
that period. 

The use of sink-boxes on inland waters will 

no longer be permitted. It has been found 
that the use of this wild-fowling device on 
the comparatively restricted feeding and rest- 
ing grounds on inland waters has an injurious 
effect in driving ducks from these areas, and 
in addition the marked decrease of marsh- 
lands through drainage and evaporation ren- 
ders this amendment all the more desirable. 
Under restrictions the use of sink-boxes will 
still be permitted on costal waters, though 
the new regulation requires that each box be 
700 yards from any shore or island and 700 
yards from any other sink-box. 
* In that portion of northeastern California 
comprising that part of Siskiyou County ly- 
ing east of the main line of the Southern 
Pacific Railway, all of Modoc, Lassen, and 
Plumas Counties, that portion of Shasta 
County lying east of the summit of the Si- 
erra Nevada, and those portions of Sierra and 
Nevada Counties lying east of the summit of 
the Sierra Nevada and north of the Southern 
Pacific Railway from Truckee to Calvada, 
the open season on wild fowl under Federal 
regulation has been changed from October 16 
to January 31, to the period October 1 to 
January 15, to correspond with the existing 
open-season regulations for Oregon. The area 
specified by the regulation has climatic con- 
ditions similar to those of Oregon and sharply 
different from the southern portion of Cali- 
fornia. Owing to this climatic difference 
within the State the migratory-wild-fowl sea- 
son is advanced some two weeks earlier in 
northeastern California than is the case in 
portions farther south. As a consequence an 
earlier opening date is desirable, so that the 
sportsmen of the section may have an oppor- 
tunity to hunt equal to that enjoyed by gun- 
ners elsewhere. 

A similar condition existing in northern 
Idaho has been noted and corrected by the 
provisions of the changed regulations. The 
territory included in the counties of Boundary, 
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Bonner, Kootenai, Benewah, and Shoshone is 
given an open season on wild fowl from Sep- 
tember 16 to December 31, instead of Oc- 
tober 1 to January 15, as it has been under 
the old regulation. The new daes for north- 
ern Idaho correspond with those for Montana. 
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NEW SHOTGUN STANDARDS 
(Continued from page 10) 

away when you face it with a shotgun; and 
shooting at a 24-inch sheet of paper at this 
distance and longer ranges gives a shotgun 
a pretty severe pattern test. This target con- 
tains 64 three-inch squares, and 1.9 hits per 
square, or 122 on the target is the same as the 
standard 150-pellet, 30-inch pattern, or 62 
per cent. By adding 2 per cent per yard, we 
can figure what any load would give at the 

standard targeting distance of 40 yards. 
Results with the 6!4-pound Ithaca and 

Remington Nitro Express No. 6c follow: 


Hits Stand. 

per Per 

Pellets Mean Duck Cent 

50 yds., full choke 

26-in. bbl..... 103,97,96,114 102.6 1.6 55.7 
50 yds., imp. cyl- 


inder bbl 65 65 3. 29 
aaa a full choke 


63, 71,51, 72 64.3 1. 40.6 


33 (Flock Pat. 
Only) 

The other Model 1926 weighed 74%4 pounds, 
was full-choke, barrels 30 inches long. This 
is a better barrel length for progessive burn- 
ing powder, and the added pound in weight 
made it better adapted to the powerful Ex- 
press loads. Even in this gun the kick was 
disturbing. This gun had a straighter stock 
than the light one, and about the same pitch. 
It handled beautifully. As to ballistics, 1 have 
shot enough Ithacas to know that it would 
shoot as gcod as any shotgun of similar di- 
mensions. 

In judging these patterns it is well to bear 
in mind that they are not shot with target 
loads but with long-range ammunition, giving 
all the velocity it is possible to cram into a 
234-inch shell behind a full 1%4 ounce of shot. 
Their punch was convincing, the shot charges 
hitting the pattern-board with a resounding, 
flat slap, and showed a remarkable lack of the 
usual stringing out. In trying the handling 
qualities of the guns, we hurled blocks of sea- 
soned wood and slabs of rock into the air,; 
also rolled flat rocks down the hillside, 20 
yards from the shooter. 

The fact that not a miss was registered, 
even when most of the targets turned edge- 
wise with only an inch exposed, speaks well 
of these new Ithacas, and the loads revealed 
surprising driving power. The 30-inch, 7%4- 
pound gun was slower, catching the targets at 
longer distances, but the 26-inch, 6%4-pound 
gun shattered rocks and wood blocks alike. 
These rocks were tougher than sandstone, but 
not so hard as Pennsylvania ganister—more 
like the lower magnesium limestone found in 
Minnesota. Shattering these targets at short 
range like Hi-Power rifles, the Remington 
Nitro Express was a revelation to me in shot- 
gun power. 

Results with the 714-pound Ithaca and Ni- 
tro Express follow: 
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Hits Stand. 


Per Per 
Pellets 24” Tar. Mean 3” Sq. Cent 


50 yds., full choke 118, 109, 130 119 1.8 60 

60 yds., fullchoke 74, 71, 60, 84 72.3 

65 yds., full choke 50, 66, 38 51.5 

70 yds., full choke 

75 yds., fullchoke 45, 

80 yds., full choke 

ESULTS of my test show that single birds 

may be taken up to 60 yards. Any set 

of targets at a given range averaging less than 
one pellet per 3-inch square will drop birds 
occasionally, but are not to be considered 
effective for that range unless single birds can 
be hit with at least one pellet with certainty. 
While these loads showed that they would 
certainly kill birds up to the longest range 
tried (80 yards), providing the bird was 
struck, the patterns were not dense enough be- 
yond 60 yards to be dependable for anything 
but flock-shooting. 

This only confirms my conviction that 12- 
gauge effectiveness is limited to 60 yards, for 
these Nitro Express results have never been 
bettered, all in all, in any of my test-shooting. 
If the gunner wants more than this very ample 
range the logical method is to employ the 10- 
gauge and 154 ounces of shot. The problem 
of landing on the bird at ranges above 60 
yards is enough to make the wisdom of at- 
tempting to reach beyond that dead-line 
doubtful at best. For range comparison of 
pattern with a 100-yard load we tried 1% 
ounce BB shot and 26 grains Ballistite at 65 
yards, getting 13 hits on the target; at 100 
measured yards the same load gave us only 
five hits. 

I am enclosing exact reductions of some 
of the typical targets secured in the test for 
those who may be interested in the appearance 
of an effective pattern. Those shot at 50 and 
60 yards are effective single-bird patterns; the 
one shot at 80 yards would be dependable for 
flock-shooting only. 

TTD DEBE EE RO NN ETE A ON 
THE DEWAR TROPHY 
(Continued from page 12) 

cent at 50 yards and 97 per cent at 100 yards. 
Whether we shall win the 1927 and succeed- 
ing Dewars may depend almost entirely upon 
whether we allow our experienced American 
small-bore shooters to fire under favorable 
conditions or whether we will deliberately 
compel them to lower their own average 
scores, and consequently our team scores, by 
shooting between 10 a. m. and 4 p.m. That 
lower score, by the way, in some cases will 
be as much as 2 or 3 per cent on either a 
very windy day or one on which there is 
much mirage. Three per cent of 400 points 
is 12 points per man. One per cent of 400 
is 4 points. Other things being equal and 
the two countries as wel! matched as they are 
today, and with averages of 98 and 97 per 
cent, it is doubtful if either nation can give 
the other an admitted advantage on account 
of weather of over %4 to 1 per cent per man 
and produce a winning score. 

Some of us in the past prided ourselves a 
great deal on the coaching ability of Ameri- 
cans and the success of the coaching methods 
which have been employed with American 
small-bore teams previous to 1926, but is it 
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not a fact that friends from the other side 
of the pond have shown us conclusively when 
and how a Dewar ought to be shot? The 
score would suggest that they have. 

Great Britain’s small-bore shooters are to 
be congratulated not only upon a game, up 
hill fight and a remarkable score, but upon 
using that kind of judgment that brings suc. 
cess. 
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DOUBLE-BARREL SPORTING RIFLES 

(Continued from page 13) 
this big shell, so I tried the latter. Pressures 
were higher than with Cordite and velocities 
probably less, but after considerable shooting 
and loading I fixed on 67 grains of du Pont 
No. 16 and a 270-grain Lubaloy bullet. With 
this load I at last made a 6-shot group at 
100 yards, firing right and left barrels, that 
measured 154”x1 15/16”. After a couple 
of sighting shots at 200, I put 4 shots right 
and left inside 254” x 314”, showing that the 
barrels with this load shot together also 
at the longer range and the rifle evidently 
shoots far better with this load than with the 
factory Cordite load. The impact of the shots 
at 200 yards showed very little drop, so it 
seems I am not so far from the standard 
velocity. 

“T had now fired a good many rounds, and 
most of them with the cupro nickel bullets. 
There was practically no metal fouling and 
the rifle was just as easy to clean as my 
Springfield with Lubaloy bullets. With Cord- 
ite, a couple of shots usully deposited a beau- 
tiful layer of nickel fouling that took a lot 
of Motty’s paste and elbow grease to re- 
move.” 

The rifles which we have considered in this 
work have all been of English manufacture. 
We have had some experience with those of 
German manufacture and think that we are 
safe in saying that, as a general rule, they do 
not handle well the powerful ammunition used 
in the English rifles. They have little to 
recommend them over the English rifles save 
possibly the steel from which their barrels 
are made, almost invariably of the anti- 
corrosive type so popular with German man- 
ufacturers. It is an admitted fact now, how- 
ever, that, if paid their price, German gun- 
makers are fully capable of turning out guns 
of a type equal if not superior in every way 
to any weapons in the world today. The 
trouble is that, being merchandisers, the Ger- 
mans have turned out guns at a price, the 
price being stipulated by the demands of 
American dealers, with a® long profit in mind, 
and they got just what they asked for from 
the “Heines,” and have tried to sell it at 
cordingly. We regard the double rifle not 
as a target weapon but for dangerous game, 
pure and simple. In the heavier calibers it 
becomes a matter of life insurance. It is 
true that we have little use, if any, for double 
rifles of over .375 bore in North America. 
But, given the choice of a .375 double Hol- 
land & Holland or a .375 Magnum-Mauset 
by either Holland & Holland or Hoffman, we 
should, for our own purpose, prefer the 
double. 
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Muncie, Indiana, Always Goes 
Over the Top 


MENCIE, Ind., has a record for doing 

things. It enlisted more men the first 
day than New York City; always exceeding 
its quota in liberty bond sales; oversubscribed 
its community chest fund; has contributed 
more to educational, charitable, and humani- 
tarian causes than any town near its size in 
the State. 

It faced the same obstacles that are usu- 
ally encountered when it was decided that if 
its policemen were to carry revolvers that 
they should know how to use them. It was 
the same old story of no funds for ammuni- 
tion—no particular interest in the shooting 
ability of its policemen. 

The solution was worked out so satisfac- 
torily and with so little effort that possibly 
the manner of handling it may be helpful to 
other towns in solving the problem. The 
mayor asked a N. R. A. member, who has 
had the benefit of the training given civilians 
at the National Matches, to coach the police- 
men. This was undertaken late in the fall. 

First, the theories of good shooting were 
preached and practiced with dry guns. The 
training was not made compulsory. However, 
nearly every man on the force, including the 
chief, took it and attended practice on his 
own time, the night men attending in the 
afternoon, the day men in the evening. Each 
man really wanted to improve his marksman- 
ship and did not complain of the tedium of 
the snapping practice. 

Scores were recorded, and during February 
a meeting was called to which were invited 
the editors of the daily papers and the key- 
men of a few of the larger mercantile institu- 
tions. They were told what had been done, 
what should be done, and that sufficient funds 
should be included in the budget to provide 
for the expense of shooting practice, but that 
it would be impossible to get an appropriation 
unless the citizens were interested, and that 


* the way to get them interested was to ask 


them to contribute without solicitation to a 
fund for the purchase of ammunition and 
prizes for a tournament in which the police- 
men would shoot as teams and as individuals 
to which the public would be invited. 

It was pointed out that putting a uniform 
and shield on a man does not give him the 
ability to shoot. The fact that an officer is 
required to carry a revolver indicates that 
he is expected to be able to protect by force, 
if necessary, not only himself but the city he 


serves, but that if unable to effectively use 
the weapon he carries, he is not only not 
armed but is a potential menace if the oc- 
casion arises for him to go into action. At- 
tention was directed to the fact that any man 
who has the confidence that he is able to draw 
his gun quickly and hit what he shoots at is 
less liable to start shooting on suspicion. 

The good work the N. R. A. is doing in 
awakening cities to their duty in raising the 
efficiency of their police officers by training 
them to shoot was cited. The papers prom- 
ised and did give splendid co-operation; the 
others at the meeting to a man pronounced it 
a good move and said “put us down for what 
is right.” They were told there was no need 
of a big fund, and that it was not the amount 
donated but the number of people who would 
show sufficient interest to contribute volun- 
tarily that would show the trend of public 
sentiment. Folders were mailed referring to 
the daily papers for details and asking those 
who wished to support the move to return 
the pledges. Within a few days nearly $400 
in money and more than $165 worth of 
merchandise were collected. Although of- 
fered, no contribution larger than $10 was ac- 
cepted; didn’t want it to be so big that there 
would be no necessity to put it in budget. 

Much interest is being displayed by the 
attendance at the matches and the way the 
folks are watching and talking of the progress 
of the tournament proves the move has been 
a good one. * * * 

COPY THIS PLAN FROM JUNCTION 

CITY 

HE Junction City (Kansas) Rifle Club has 

recently adopted a plan which is going to 
be of the greatest value to the club from the 
standpoint of recruits and will also be of the 
greatest value to the municipality from the 
standpoint of its young folks. We quote from 
a letter just received from Mr. William B. 
Carr, secretary of the club: 

“We have recently started something in the 
Junction City High School which will be of 
inestimable value in the future to our club, 
and, we think, to the shooting game all over 
the country. Through the principal, we are 
taking four boys and, we hope, four girls from 
each one of the classes. ‘These four pupils 
will be turned over to one of our experienced 
riflemen and taught the use of the .22 cali- 
ber. The club will stand all expense for am- 
munition, etc., the boys having no expense 
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except their time. In this way, each year we 
will have a new class of four who will re- 
ceive four years of instruction in shooting at 
no expense to themselves. 

“We believe that in this way we will keep 
a continuous membership of young men and 
boys in the club, for of course after gradua- 
tion the boys will be required to take out 
membership in the club in order to continue 
their shooting.” 

We recommend this | ay to every affiliated 
club. 3 

MISSOURI “SHOWS” KANSAS 

N A SHOULDER-TO-SHOULDER match 

fired between the rifle teams of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, match fired at Manhattan, 
Kans., March 12, 1927, Missouri University 
won by 30 points. 

MISSOURI UNIVERSITY 


bie gag W. 
eal, E. C. 

Seambsion Cc. C. 

Luther, C. A. 

meee, TE. Bs oes 2 ce 

Wescott, C. M. 

Edmonson, G. B 

Wescott, B. R. 

Cruce, H. A. 

Wright, R. T. ....... 


Mayden, M. 8. tied 
hoger, G. .. 
Crothusen, L. 
Barber, C. M. 

Flinner, A. O. 

Davis, Rex. 

Bammer, Te. TE. oc... cc 
Romy, BD. Ba cvcscacs 
Watson, Van 

Dayle, Thee. 2.02200 


485 471 458 415 1,829 2,000 
Missouri won the prone position by 6 
points, the sitting position by 19 points; lost 
the kneeling position by 2 points; won the 
standing position by 7 points. Scores certi- 
fied correct by First Lieut. R. E. McGar- 
raugh, Kansas Aggie coach, and Capt. J. J. 


Coghlan, Missouri coach. 
s+ * a 


BEG YOUR PARDON 
FFICIAL Bulletin No. 9, dated January 11, 
covering results of the Individual Stand- 
ing Match at 50 feet, and which ran in the 
February AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, gives the win- 
ning ammunition credit to Palma. The Fed- 
eral Cartridge Company, at Minneapolis, in- 
forms us that Mr. Mike Altman, the winner, 


shot Federal cartridges instead of Palma. 
7 * + 


BUFFALO GUARDSMEN DEFEAT 
CANADIANS 

ON THE night of April 2, at Buffalo, N. Y., 

the Company F rifle team of the 174th 
Infantry, N. Y. N. G., handed defeat to the 
Irish Rifle Club, Canadian champions, of To- 
ronto, Ontario. The Infantry team may feel 
justly proud of having been the first to out- 
shoot these fine Canadian riflemen, who, up 
until this last match, had won thirteen con- 
secutive victories this season. Knowing the 
spirit of this Canadian team, however, it is 
a safe guess that their late defeat will only 
serve as an incentive to redoubled effort, with 
scores higher than ever. As we go to press, 
we learn that these two teams will compete 
again on Canadian soil on April 16. 
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DETROIT HAS FIRST PISTOL CHAM- 
PIONSHIP 


UNDER the auspices of the Roosevelt Rifle 
and Revolver Club, of Detroit, that city 
witnessed its first Pistol and Revolver Cham- 
pionship Match. Capt. J. Lienhard, U. S. 
M. C., who is on duty at Detroit as recruit- 
ing officer, took the championship with a score 
of 246x300. Lienhard is an old-time Na- 
tional Match- shooter. His performance, 
therefore, was more or less expected, and the 
real interest in the tournament centered 
around the performance of Gray Mitchell, of 
the Detroit police department, who finished 
with a total of 245 x 300, just one point be- 
hind the Marine shooting veteran. A glance 
at the scores below will show that Mitchell 
outshot Lienhard at both the rapid- and slow- 
fire stages, but Lienhard’s remarkable 92 at 
the timed-fire stage pulled him out ahead. 

Another policeman, James T. Parks, finished 
third. 

The tournament brought out 67 contestants, 
which was a pleasant surprise to everybody 
concerned. The list included 38 civilians, 
13 policemen, 5 National Guardsmen and 1 
Marine. 

The ten high scores follow: 


Capt. Lienhard, U. 

Gray Mitchell, pol. ............ 
James T. Parks, pol. 
OE eae 
Clyde Sayres, pol. 

John D. Lowry, civ. ....... .. 
Walter Antosewicz, pol. ... 
Wm. C. Fearon, civ. 

A. J. Kirchner, civ. 

John T. Shaw, civ. 


* * * 


LYCOMING RIFLE LEAGUE FOR- 
MALLY LAUNCHED AT DINNER 


FTER several preliminary meetings, the 

Lycoming (Pennsylvania) Rifle League 
was recently organized at a dinner attended 
by 125 men. The dinner was held in the 
dining-room of the Pine Street Methodist 
Church at Lycoming. The meal was served 
by the ladies of the church and was presided 
over by Capt. Thomas H. Lynn. 

Mr. William H. Millener, secretary-man- 
ager of the Chamber of Commerce, gave the 
organization the unqualified approval of the 
chamber and spoke highly of the plans and 
organization represented by the league. At 
the present time the following firms are rep- 
resented by teams: Lycoming Rubber Co., 
Lycoming Manufacturing Co., Lycoming Trust 
Co., Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Darling 
Valve and Manufacturing Co., City Hall em- 
ployees, the J. K. Mosser Tannery Co., the 
C. A. Reed Co., the Bell Telephone Co., the 
Susquehanna Canoe Club, the Enterprise Auto 
Co., and the National Guard organizations. 

It has been decided that the Winchester, 
Savage, Remington, Marlin, and Springfield 
rifles, caliber .22, may be used, all with iron 
sights. The rifle must not weigh more than 
nine and one-half pounds and must have a 
trigger-pull of not less than three pounds. 
The use of slings is optional. Rifles must be 
used as single loaders. 

The match will be shot at 75 feet, at the 
N. R. A. target. Teams will consist of ten 
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men each and each man will shoot 10 shots 
standing and 10 shots prone, the five men 
having the highest aggregate scores to be 
counted for the team total. 

The match shooting started on Monday, 
March 14. 

The team winning the match, which will 
cover a period of probably twenty weeks, will 
be awarded a silver team trophy, and the five 
men making the highest aggregate on the 
winning team will be awarded medals. 

A trophy, not yet decided upon but prob- 
ably a medal, will be awarded the high-point 
man on each team. 

The man who makes the highest individual 
aggregate score at the end of the season will 
be awarded a gold medal. 

James Heller, of the city engineering de- 
partment, explained the proposed changes in 
the range in the basement of the armory by 
which it will be expanded from a two-target 
range to an eight-target range. 

It is proposed to secure an outdoor range 
during the coming outdoor season and start 
practicing with rifles of larger caliber. 


* * * 


FUTURE MATCH SCHEDULES 


LIMA (OHIO) RIFLE AND REVOLVER CLUB— 
Indeer range, Main and Kibby Streets, 25 yards; 
outdoors, Lost Creek Country Club, 200 yards, 
small-bore only; both ranges available daily. 


STATE MATCH AT CAMP LEWIS—May 28, 29, 
and 30. According to the constitution we have to 
have a team in this match to get the best medals; 
so figure on going. We want every one to go 
who can. If you don’t make the team you can 
shoot as individuals, and we might have enough 
for two teams. Figure on going to this match. 


* * * 


Schedule of Matches, 1927—Illinois State 
Rifle Association and Chicago Rifle 
Association, Fort Sheridan, IIl. 


Sporting Rifle Offhand. 
Short-Kange. 

200-Yard Any Rifle. 

. Mid-Range. 

‘ Pistol Qualification 

} 4 R. O. = C. Short-Range 


Tea 
600- Yard, Any Rifle. 
3 Leech 


State Shoot and Team 
Selection. 
No.6 Wrigley Trophy. 
No.7 200-Yard Rapid-Fire. 
No.8 300-Yard Rapid-Fire. 
No.9 Leonard Trophy. 
No. 10 Felt Trophy. 

.11 Herald Trophy. 

.12 Tribune Trophy. 

-13 I. 8. R. A. Grand Aggre- 
gate and State Cham- 
pionship 

. 14 Small-Bore Long-Range. 
rs -15 Long-Range Champ. 
. No.4 Offhand. 
-A. No. 55 Qualification Course. 
. No. 16 Pistol Match, Individual 
and Team. 
. No. 17 Individual Dewar. 


x * * 

ARLINGTON, MASS., 1927 SCHEDULE 
OLLOWING is the 1927 schedule of the 
Arlington (Mass.) Club: 


Sat., p. m., May 7—Open Handicap Shoot—P. Rob- 
ertson. 
Sat., p. m., May 14—Arlington vs. Wentworth Inst. 
Rifle Club—M. H. Chapin. 
Lincoln Spts. 
F. Ran- 


April 17 
May 8 
May 15 
May 22 
June 5 
June 11 


LS.R.A. No. 


June 12 
June 19 
July 2-3 


Sat., p. m., May 21—Arlington vs. 
Assn., Eastern Mass. Rifle League—A. 


dall. 

Wed., 4 p. m., May ete Shoot, Club Members 
only—F. ya Mor: 

Sat., p. m., June war See Pistol Shoot—R. D. Rob- 


inson. 
Sat., p. m, June 11—Arlington vs. 1, Beatatwen, East- 
ern Mass. Rifle League—A. F. Randall. 
Wed., 4 >. m., June 15—Open Shoot—R. D. Rowe, 
, June 25—-Arlington vs. U. 8. M A, 
Mass. Rifle League—A. F. Randal 
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Sat., p. m., July 9—Open Handicap Shoot—C. Joseph, 
Sat., Fd =~ July 16—Open Pistol Shoot—R. D. Rob 


Wed., rg m., July 20—Open Shoot—J. E. Berglund, 
Sat. ?. nm., July 23—C.ub Shoct for Club Members 
only, Govt. Record—Robertson, Colby, W. Joseph, 
Gurney. 
Sat., p. m., July 30—Open Handicap Shoot—wW, P, 
Gurney. 
p. m., Aug. 6—Open Handicap Shoot—R,. ¥, 
Percival. 
Sat., p. m., Aug. 13—Open Handicap Shoot—R. D, 
Keene. 


Wed., 4 p. m., Aug 17—Open Shoot—P. Robertson. 
Sat., p. _, Aug. 20—Open Handicap Shoot—aA, P. 


Sat., p 


Sat., p. m., “Aug. 27—Open Handicap Shoot—L, F. 
ge. 
Sat., p. m., Sept. 10—Open Handicap Shoot—wW. M. 


Joseph. 

Wed., 4 p. m., Sept. 14—Open Pistol Shoot—R. D, 
Robinson. 

Sat ‘ f- Sept. 17—-Open Handicap Shoot—R, A. 

er 

Sat., p. m., Sept 24—Club Shoot for members only, 
Govt. Record—Robertson, Colby, W. Joseph, Gur. 
ney. 

Sat., p. m., Oct. 1—Open Handicap Shoot—w. P. 

Heirshon. 

p. m., Oct. 8—Open Handicap Shoot—aA. F. 

Randall. 

Wed., a. m. and p. m., Oct. 12—Open Handicap Shoo 

—WM. H. Chapin 


Sat., 


pin 
Sat., p. m, Oct. 22—-Club Shoot for members only, 
} ly Record — Robertson, Colby, W. Joseph, 
urn 
Sat., p. m., Oct. 29—Open Handicap Shoot—R. W, 
Percival. 
eee m., Nov. 5—Open Handicap Shoot—R. D, 
D 


e. 
m., Nov. 12—Open Handicap Shoot—J. E. 


Berglund. 
p. m., Nov. 19—Open Handicap Shoot—All 


Officers. 


Sat., p 
Sat., 


Number of shots and 
The above 


Prizes for all events. 
positions selected day of shoot. 
subject to change. 

P. RoBERTSON, Pres. 
GeEorcE G. Cotsy, Sec. and Treas., 
57 High Street, Medford, Mass. 


*x* * * 


WASHINGTON SCHEDULE 
OLLOWING is the schedule of Washing- 
ton State Rifle Association Postal Matches 
for 1927: 
Match 3—April 30-May 1 

2 sighting shots and 20 shots for record, 
slow fire, 500 yards, no sandbag, target “B”. 

2 sighting shots and 20 shots for record, 
slow fire, 600 yards, sandbag optional, tar- 
get “B”. 

Match 4—May 14-15 

2 sighting shots at each range and 10 shots 
for record, rapid fire, “D” target, 200-300- 
500 yards. 

Match 5—May 21-22 

First stage of qualification, 
shots, no sandbags. 

10 shots standing, 200 yards, slow fire, tar- 
get “A”. 

10 shots rapid fire, 200 yards, target “D”. 

10 shots slow fire, 300 yards, five sitting, 
five kneeling, target “A”. 

10 shots rapid fire, 300 yards, target “D”. 

May 28, 29, 30—State shoot at Camp Lewis 
and Annual Meeting and election of officers. 
Be sure to have your teams and delegates on 
the job. 


no sighting 


Match 6—June 4-5 

Second stage of qualification, no sighting 
shots except at 600 yards. Sandbag at 600 
yards is optional. 

10 shots 500 yards, slow fire, target “B”, 
prone. 

10 shots 500 yards, rapid fire, target “B”, 
prone. 

2 sighting shots and 10 shots for record, 
600 yards, slow fire, prone, target “B”. 
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Match 7—June 18-19 

International 300-meter target, shot from 
300 yards. 

2 sighting shots and 10 shots for record, 
prone, no sandbag. 

2 sighting shots and 10 shots for record, 
kneeling. 

2 sighting shots and 10 shots for record, 
standing. 

Any .30-caliber rifle, any metallic sights 
not containing glass, any ammunition, U. S. 
Army TR 150-10 to govern. International 
300-meter targets will be furnished for Match 
No. 7. 

Mimeograph forms will be furnished from 
this office on which to report your match fir- 
ing. It is requested that the scores be for- 
warded not later than the day following the 
match. Your promptness in making your 
reports will govern the issuing of the regu- 
lar bulletin of standing of clubs. Your hearty 
co-operation will make this the biggest year 
we have ever had. 

* * * 


OUTDOOR RANGE SCHEDULE OF THE 
SOLON SPRINGS (WIS.) RIFLE 
CLUB, SEASON 1927 

EMBERS will shoot Qualification 

Course B during the season. Scores 

required are : Expert Rifleman, 220; 
Sharpshooter, 210; Marksman, 185. 

May 8—Course B, 10 shots (5 kneeling and 
5 sitting) at 300 yards. Ten shots prone at 
500 yards; 20 shots slow fire; targets, A 
and B. 

May 15—Course B. Ten shots standing, 
200 yards, slow fire; 10 shots sitting, 20 
yards, rapid fire; 10 shots prone, 300 yards, 
rapid fire; 30 shots; targets, A and D. 

May 22—At Solon Springs—Team match. 
Solon Springs vs. Northwestern Gun Club. 
Ten shots, standing, 200 yards; 10 shots, sit- 
ting, 300 yards; 10 shots, prone, 500 yards; 
targets, A and B. 

June 5—Practice. Two sighters and 10 
shots prone, 60G yards; 10 shots prone, 500 
yards, slow fire; 10 shots prone, 500 yards, 
rapid fire; target, B. 

June 12—Course B, 50 shots for record. 
Same as May 8 and 15. 

June 19—At Solon Springs—Team match. 
Solon Springs vs. Bennett Rifle Club. Condi- 
tions: Course C, 8-man teams, 50 shots per 
man, slow and rapid fire. 

June 26—At Solon Springs—Team match. 
Solon Springs vs. Drummond Rifle Club. Con- 
ditions: Same as June 19. 

July 10—300-Meter International ‘Target 
Event. Ten shots standing, 10 shots kneel- 
ing, and 10 shots prone; 30 shots slow fire; 
2 sighters. 

July 17—At Solon Springs. Northern Wis- 


‘ consin Civilian Clubs Individual Free Rifle 


Match, as follows: 

Slow fire—10 shots, 200 yards, standing; 
10 shots, 300 yards, kneeling and sitting; 2 
sighters and 10 shots, 600 yards, prone. 

Rapid fire—10 shots, 500 yards, prone; 10 
shots, 200 yards, prone; 10 shots, 200 yards, 
sitting. 

Targets for short and mid range, A and B. 
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First, second, and third prizes for each event; 
grand prize for highest aggregate score. Clubs 
entered in the match are: Eau Clare, Lady- 
smith, Poskin, Yellow River, of Danbury, 
Drummond, Bennett, Nemadji, of Superior, 
and Solon Springs. 

July 24—300-Meter International Target 
Event. Conditions: Same as July 10. 

August 7—At Drummond—Team match. 
Solon Springs. vs. Drummond. Same as June 
19. 

August 14—Course B—50 shots for record. 
Same as June 12. 

August 21—At Solon Springs—Team match. 
Solon Springs vs. Nemadji Club, of Superior. 
Same as June 19. 

September 4—Course B—50 shots for rec- 
ord. Same as June 12. 

September 18—At Bennett—Team match. 
Bennett vs. Solon Springs. 

October 2—N. R. A. Club Champion Match 
—500 and 300 yards prone, 10 shots each, 
slow fire; 200 yards, sitting, 10 shots rapid 
fire; 30 shots; targets, A and B. 

Rifle instruction given by Camp Perry, Ohio, 
Small-arms Firing School graduates, William 
Sjoberg and C. Lord. 

Location of club range is five miles north- 
east of Solon Springs, Wis.; number of tar- 
gets, 6. 

Time of Shoots: 10:30 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
Range Reception Committee: Adolph Sjoberg, 

chairman; John Roll, Walter Posey. Range 

Schedule Committee: Adolph Sjoberg, pres- 

ident; Walter Posey, secretary; Nick Lim- 

pach, executive officer. 


* * * 


SOUTHWESTERN SMALL-BORE AND 
PISTOL CHAMPIONSHIPS AT 
DALLAS 


NDER the leadership of Dr. C. E. Wat- 
son, president of the Trinity Rifle Club 
of Dallas, Tex., a program for the First 

Annual Southwestern Small-Bore and Pistol 
Championship Tournament has been drawn 
up. The Tournament will extend from Thurs- 
day, June 2, to Sunday, June 5, both dates 
inclusive. The match will include small-bore 
single and re-entry competitions at all ranges 
and pistol matches at 15, 25, and 50 yards. 
The matches will be open to all comers, with 
an entry fee of $1 to members of the N. R. A. 
and affiliated clubs and $1.50 to all others. 
Re-entries will be twenty-five cents and ski- 
doos fifty cents. 

The Camp Perry Special under Dewar 
conditions will be fired Friday, June 3, the 
first prize including expenses to the Nationa! 
Matches for competition in the Dewar try- 
outs. 

The matches are sanctioned by the National 
Rifle Association, and N. R. A. gold, silver, 
and bronze medals will be awarded in the 
Southwestern Small-Bore Individual and 
Southwestern Small-Bore Team champion- 
ships. 

A copy of the official program may be ob- 
tained by addressing Mr. S. W. Godbold, sec- 
retary of the Trinity Rifle Club, 400414 Swiss 
Avenue, Dallas, Tex. This is the first at- 
tempt at a match of this nature in the South- 
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west, and it is to be hoped that all shooters in 
that area will support the competition 


t 


* * * 


CELEBRATING AN ANNIVERSARY 
‘THE Silver City Gun Club, of Meriden, 

Conn., is one of the huskiest infants on the 
N. R. A.’s cradle roll. The following letter 
from the secretary of the club shows one of 
the reasons why this outfit is rapidly forging 
to the front: 

“TI am writing to inform you of the stunt 
we pulled off to celebrate the first anniversary 
of our club. 

“We have been trying to stir up more in- 
terest in pistol shooting, but without much 
success, so after some correspondence with 
the Colt Company we were finally advised 
they would have Mr. J. H. Fitzgerald give 
an exhibition of pistol shooting here. 

“Mr. Fitzgerald visited us Friday evening, 
March 4, and we set the date of the exhibition 
for Wednesday, March 16, 1927. While he 
was here we brought him to the police sta- 
tion to visit with Captain Bartram, who is a 
member of our club and instructor of pistol 
shooting for the Meriden police. As a re- 
sult of this visit, Mr. Fitzgerald was present 
Friday afternoon, March 11, when the Meri- 
den police had their monthly practice and 
gave them some valuable instruction. 

“T wrote letters to all the clubs in the Nut- 
meg League, also to Wallingford, Farmington, 
and Hartford, inviting them to attend this 
affair. I also wrote personal letters to the 
cashiers of the six banks here, and to the post- 
master and express agent, suggesting they at- 
tend. We had 300 postal cards printed; sent 
150 to club members and mailed the remain- 
der to clubs, lodges, American Legion, and 
any one else that we thought might be inter- 
ested. In addition, I wrote a number of ar- 
ticles for the two daily papers here, and each 
article was printed just as I handed it in. 

“In the meantime I wrote Mr. Burns, of 
the Remington Company, inventor. of the 
Kleanbore cartridge, and he agreed to come 
and give a short talk on the new cartridge. 

“So much for the publicity. On Wednes- 
day morning, Mr. Huneven and I went to the 
Armory, filled a box 3 feet square and 20 
inches deep with sand for a backstop, and 
placed 210 chairs in position for the prospec- 
tive audience. 

“Through the courtesy of Major Butler, we 
secured the use of the main floor of the 
Armory for this exhibition. Now for the 
results: 

“At 8:15 p. m., when our president, Forrest 
Scott, introduced Mr. Burns, every one of the 
210 seats were occupied. At 8:45 p. m., we 
counted in addition 41 persons standing, mak- 
ing a total attendance of 251 persons. We 
thought this was pretty good, as it is rather 
difficult to get people interested in a shooting 
event. Even though we did not charge for 
admission, we had a splendid and very inter- 
ested audience. There were 24 ladies present 
also. 

“As a result, the Colt and Remington com- 
panies received a lot of free advertising, the 
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audience an entertaining and instructive eve- 
ning’s entertainment, and the club added to 
its reputation also getting a couple of new 
members and old members paying up dues for 
this year. The executive committee feels it 
was a success. We feel sure we shall soon 
have an active pistol team. 

“There were present members of the rifle 
clubs in Wallingford, New Britain, Cromwell, 
Hartford, Middlefield, and Farmington. The 
Meriden police, express messengers, and bank 
clerks were well represented. The police com- 
missioners were there, and the chief of police 
from Wallingford, 6 miles from here, was 
also there. Dr. Lawton, with four friends, 
came all the way from New London to be 
present. 

“We are to build a new clubhouse on our 
range this spring, expecting to start opera- 
tions in about three weeks, weather permit- 
ting. 

“Yours truly, 


“E. E. Cooke, Secretary.” 
ox * * 


TOURNAMENT OF THE CENTRAL 
SHARPSHOOTERS’ UNION IN 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
By Emi Berc 

HE committee in charge of the manage- 

ment of this year’s biennial Rifle Tourna- 
ment held its meeting last month to outline 
the details of this event. 

The secretary deemed it interesting to the 
members of the Union, as well as the rifle- 
men in general, to enumerate a few of the 
higher prizes that will be offered on the vari- 
ous targets. The Honor Target, on which each 
shooter has but 3 shots during the tourna- 
ment, will have over $1,000 in cash prizes, 
the first 15 ranging as follows: $100, $75, $65, 
$60, $55, $50, $45, $40, $35, $30, $25, $25, 
$25, $20, $20, etc. Every shooter on this 
target will be a prize winner, no matter how 
low his score. 

The Center Target will have 40 prizes, the 
first ten being arranged as follows: $35, $25, 
$20, $15, $10, $10, $9, $9, $8, $8, etc. On 
this target each shooter has but 3 shots. The 
best shot of his 3 shots will count only. The 
disk in the 12-inch black is 9 inches, and 
this must be hit to win. The Union has the 
use of a very elaborate measuring machine, 
which is used to measure the shots to the 
1/100 inch. 

The Medal Target—This is the target 
formerly called the King Target, each shooter 
making 10 shots, and the highest score will 
entitle the winner to be the king of the 
tournament. The first prize consists of a 
fine gold medal, suitably inscribed, and a cash 
prize of $15 additional. The prize list will run 
about the same as the Center Target list and 
will aggregate the same. 

These three targets have only one entry 
each and are what is called the set of Union 
targets. The members of the clubs constitut- 
ing the Central Sharpshooters’ Union are privi- 
leged to shoot on these three targets, and also 
such other riflemen who are not members of 
clubs belonging to the Union, who will be 
required to contribute a fee of $10 for their 
membership. The prizes on the three Union 
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targets will amount to between $1,500 and 
$2,000, which are guaranteed. 

There will be three targets for re-entry 
shooting as follows: Davenport, People’s, and 
Mann. The Davenport target requires but 
1 shot on a score. The rings are very close, 
only 3/16 inch apart, and all of the 25 rings 
are contained in the 12-inch black. The first 
fifteen prizes will be as follows: $50, $40, $30, 
$25, $20, $15, $12, $10, $10, $9, $9, $9, 
$9, $8, $8, $8, and so on; total, $435. 

The People’s Target, three shots on a score, 
has a prize list of $685. The first fifteen 
prizes will run as follows: $75, $65, $55, $45, 
$35, $30, $25, $23, $20, $20, $18, $17, $15, 
$14, $13, $13, and so on. There is a standing 
prize of $100, donated by T. M. Barcus, of 
St. Louis, to go to the winner of the first prize 
in 3 shots of this Union. 

The Mann Target, 3 shots to a score, has 
a prize list similar to the People’s Target and 
also aggregates $685. 

On the above three re-entry targets there 
will be a special prize of $25 for the indi- 
vidual who makes the highest aggregate on 
three cards and another of $10 for the best 
two cards. 

For those who want to sight their rifles 
for this 200-yard range and those who want 
to practice, ample targets will be available. 

This is the seventeenth biennial tournament 
held by this Union, and as there are no other 
organizations of this character in the United 
States, it was decided to invite all the rifle- 
men, who want to enter the classiest of all 
rifle competitions, to come to Davenport and 
enjoy this royal sport. Those who are not 
familiar with these Schuetzen tournaments 
will now be given an opportunity to see for 
themselves how the Schuetzen men perform, 
and why they become such very enthusiastic 
lovers of this style of shooting. 

Owing to the fact that the Davenport range 
is within 15 minutes’ street-car ride of the 
heart of the city, and in one of the 
finest wooded parks, the Forest Park Range 
has been used since 1865. The range is situ- 
ated on a high and breezy elevation, and 
shooting to the north, which makes the light- 
ing ideal. Our only regret is that we dare 
not allow the shooting of high-speed ammu- 
nition, as there may be trouble, owing to the 
artificial backstops, which can not always 
be depended upon to catch and hold all the 
high-velocity bullets shot in this direction. 
So we have to bar all rifles shooting in excess 
of 1,000- to 1,200-foot velocity, and metal- 
jacketed bullets. 

This is the tentative shooting plan which 
will be proposed at the next meeting of the 
Davenport Shooting Association, who are the 
owners of the park and who are the responsi- 
ble parties guaranteeing the faithful execution 
of the program, which will be ready in a 
month. 

We hope that we may awaken a lively in- 
terest in the hearts of the true offhand rifle- 
men of the nation and that our efforts will be 
crowned with a fine attendance of the cream 
of riflemen on the days of September 3, 4, 
and 5 of this year. 

Any one who desires information on any 
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detail of this tournament may correspond with 
the secretary, Emil Berg, 1801 Pershing Ave- 
nue, Davenport, Iowa, and your inquiries will 
get prompt attention. 

Be sure to keep up your subscription to the 
only rifleman’s information source, Tue 


AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, who are the official 
publishers of all the news, programs, and price 
lists of the Central Sharpshooters’ Union. 


* * * 


ACTIVITY AT JACKSONVILLE 


HE first Graham Cup Matches for the 50. 

foot Team Championship of the Duval 
County Armory were fired on the gallery of 
that building at Jacksonville, Fla., Friday, 
March 18, 1927. The Graham Cup is a per- 
petual challenge cup and can only be held 
sixty days by any team before it is subject to 
challenge and must be defended or surren- 
dered. On the above date the following scores 
were made: 


Company F, Florida National Guard.— 
Prone, 125x125; sitting, 122 x 125; kneeling, 
116x125; standing, 113x125. Total, 476x 
500. 

Jacksonville Rifle Club—Prone, 125 x 125; 
sitting, 124x125; kneeling, 115x125; stand- 
ing, 110x125. Total, 474x500. 

Palmetto Rifle Club—Prone, 119x125; 
sitting, 121x125; kneeling, 118x125; stand- 
ing, 113x125. Total, 471 x 500. 

Howitzer Company, Florida National 
Guard.—Prone, 119x125; sitting, 116 x 125; 
kneeling, 112 x 125; standing, 106x125. To- 
tal, 453 x 500. 

All were five-man teams, and four positions 
of five shots each were fired. 

A mixed distance match for the Garcia 
Cup at 50 and 75 feet was fired, scheduled 
for Wednesday, March 30, 1927. 


* * * 


LYCOMING LEAGUE GETS UNDER 
WAY 

HE newly organized Lycoming (Pennsyl- 

vania) Rifle League has gotten under way 
with its schedule of inter-club matches. 
Twenty-two of the twenty-four teams com- 
posing the League competed during the first 
week. The Bell Telephone Team got away in 
front with a five-man team score of 456, five 
points ahead of the local National Guard 
Company. The standing of the teams at the 
end of the first week is as follows: 


.Team 


Bell Telephone 

National Guard 

Lycoming Mfg. (Oliver St.) 
City Hall 

Lycoming Rubber (Rainsters) 
Darling Valve & Mfg. Co. 
Lycoming Rubber (Keds) 
Susquehanna Canoe 
Williamsport Wire Rope 

E. Keeler Co. 


C. A. Reed Co. 

Enterprise Auto Co. 
Lycoming Trust Co. 

Lycoming Mfg. Co. (Foundry) 
Hurr Milk Products 

Fisher Lumber Co. 


Bush & Bull Co. 
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ASHLAND WINS IN OHIO 

FTER making a 75-mile drive over a 

roundabout way to avoid the impassable 
roads, the Ashland team went over the top 
against picked riflemen from Toledo, Mans- 
field, and New Washington in the tournament 
which was shot off at New Washington, Ohio, 
on March 20. 

Teams from Lima, Bluffton, Crestline, Shel- 
by, and Galion were either absent or incom- 
plete. 

The match was close enough to keep every 
one on his toes clear to the finish. The Ash- 
land team was in danger nearly to the finish, 
but when Hassinger came in with a score of 
196, which was the highest score made, their 
lead was increased to the point where Cole- 
man’s 189 clinched the match for Ashland. 

New Washington and Toledo fought it out 
clear to the finish and finished with only two 
points separating the two teams, Toledo lead- 
ing by two points. Mansfield placed fourth 
with 11 points below New Washington. 

Scores are given below for only the first 
five of the complete teams: 


ASHLAND 


Total 
196 


Team Standing Kneeling Sitting Prone 

Hassinger 48 48 50 50 

Good 46 49 
47 50 
47 50 


Team 
Peterman 47 46 48 49 
oA. Desety ... 49 
i 50 
49 


NEW WASHINGTON 


Standing Kneeling Sitting Prone 
6 47 47 49 
47 45 50 
46 46 50 
45 45 4y 
44 49 49 


Total 
189 
187 
187 
186 
186 


Team total ..... 
MANSFIELD 


Total 
194 
187 
182 
181 
180 


Standing Kneeling Sitting Prone 
48 9 7 50 


ADDITIONAL CONTRIBUTORS TO IN- 


TERNATIONAL TEAM FUND 


mers Well, Manele, Pa. 2... ccc ccsccces ~~ 00 
c.T. W estergaard, Whiting, Iowa 

J. L. Dillard, Great Falls, Mont. 

Frank S. Trabucco, San Francisco, Calif. 
Ed. Shell, Bemidii, Minn. 

J. E. Woyes, El Toro, Calif. .. 

P. H. Wichers, Russell, Kans. 

U. F. Masson, Hillsville, Pa. 

Frank W. Thurstin, Toledo, Ohio 

Ernest I. Latham, Boston, Mass. eee 
Harry A. Phillips, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
E. F. Warren, Denver, Colo. 

Chas. M. Carlson, West Hartford, Conn. 
Clifford C. Curnalia, Roscommon, Mich. 
John Grieshammer, Epoufette, Mich. 

M. L. Brown, Hilsdale, Mich. 

Harry G. Clark, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Joseph Curtis Hise, Horner, Ill. .. 

C. A. Scott, Sycamore, Calif. 

John A. Abbeihl, Elkhart, Ind. 

Milton Daly, Ketchikan, Alaska 

World War Veteran, State een, Mm: Z.. 
Harry Martin, New York Cit: 

Blain Gamble, Diamondville, iyo. i 
James M. Thompson, Richmond, Calif. 

W. H. Estabrook, Montene, hones 3 
Clifford Smith, Taft, Calif. ee 


oO. E. 
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Charles S. Groondpke 


HARLES S. GROONDYKE, Assistant Bal- 
listic Engineer in the Smokeless Powder 
Department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., died at his home in Wilmington, Del., 
on Monday, March 14. He had been en- 


gaged in the smokeless-powder industry for 
twenty years and had a wide circle of ac- 
quaintances, not only in the trade but also 
among riflemen who have taken part in vari- 
ous matches throughout the country. He was 
one of the familiar figures at rifle matches, 
and, by his courtesy, good fellowship, and 
fine character, endeared himself to the large 
body of men with whom he came in contact. 
The news of his death came as a shock to 
his many friends throughout the country. 

His professional career was an interesting 
one. He was born at Port Morris, N. Y., 
forty-one years ago, and as a young man re- 
ceived his early training with Hudson Maxim, 
the celebrated inventor and chemist. He af- 
terwards entered the employ of the du Pont 
Company at the Forcite plant at Lake Ho- 
patcong, N. J., which has since been taken 
over by the Atlas Powder Co. In 1906 he was 
transferred to the Brandywine laboratory of 
the du Pont Company, where he won succes- 
sive promotions until he became assistant bal- 
listic engineer. He is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Mary Groondyke, and his mother, Mrs. 
Fred Slaight. 





F. T. Lauffer, Napa, Calif. 

Chester C. Williams, Lewistown, Mo. 
John Minser, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. W. Shunk, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Cyril J. Fraser, San Sl gga Calif. 
John L. Ware, St. Mo. 

Perry A. Wiclmeien Dunkirk, ms Se 
J. L. Kohler, New Holland, Pa. 

D. S. Warrell, Alhambra, Calif. 
James E. Satava, Cleveland, Ohio .. 
Mr. Cook, Mr. Morse, Pasadena, Calif. 
Chas. Heuc, Cavite, P. I. 

E. A. Waugaman, Avalon, Pa. .. 
John H. Wright, Kansas ..... 

Emil Swatos, Omaha, Nebr. 

T. McDaniel, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Dr. D. C. Otto, Frazee, Minn. 

R. F. Mason, Chicago, Il. 

Tharp, Quivault, Wash. 
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W. MacPherson, Boston, Mass. 

John Outcalt, Merced, Calif. .. 

Norman Clyde, Independence, Calif. 

Wm. L. Bruce, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

J. C. Ogan, Wilson Creek, Wash. 

H. R. Pierce, Fort DeRussy, T. H. 

A. V. Lukes, Berkeley, Calif. 

Thomas Forsyth 

M. J. Eder, Stanley, N. D. 

Fred H. Felstone, Detroit, Mich. 

G. W. Thompson, Harrisburg, Pa. . 

John W. Getz, Loudonville, Ohio 

A. T. Hilder, Starkweather, N. D. .. 
John A. Riley, Canton, Ohio 

Elwood J. Fetzer, Bethlehem, 

Maurice E. Kaiser, Sacramento, “calif,” 
Lieut. P. M. Martin, Fort Riley, Kans. 
Walter W. Long, Hamilton, Ohio 

A. J. Williamson, Hilo, Hawaii .. 

J. H. Basham, Rockwall, Tex. 

Edward L. Crabb, Shoshoni, 

Dale Girley, Roseburg, Ore. 

John B. Semple, Sewickley, Pa. 

Thos. H. Smith, Denver, Colo. .. 

Henry C. T. Felton, Akron, Ohio 

George C. Shaw, A. and N. Club, Wash., D. C. 
Lawrence W. Wright, New York  £ere 
Percy J. Bowker, Wentworth Junction, N. “HL 
Geo. E. Knowlton, East Otto, N. Y. ves 
J T Spofford, Malden, Mass. 

Charles J. Lindahl, Du Bois, Pa. 

W. W. Miller, Shillington, Pa. 

J. W. Arey, New York .. 

Harry L. Winrick, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cornell University 

John Carison, Two Harbors, Minn. 

C. E. Bradshaw, Charlotte, N. C. ........ 
F. Goetchius, Medical Lake, Wash. 

V. A. Schilling, State Line, Mass. 

L. I. Naugh, Cramer, Pa. 

John J. Berish, Binghamton, N. Y. 

H. G. Mauk, Woodlawn, We 4% 

F. W. Kachelries, Shamokin, Pa. 

C. H. Jurgens, Oakland, Calif. 

E. B. Conklin, Solvay, N. Y. 

S. W. White, Stratsburg, N. nwiae 
Howard A. Scholle, New York City" 
Arthur K. Woodman, Palm Beach, Fila. 
gg Haberlo, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
Col. C. E. Stodter, Quarry Heights, C. Z. 


* * * 


AVOIDING STUCK CLEANING 
PATCHES 
By Puirip B. SHARPE 
HE average rifleman has experienced a 
countless number of stuck cleaning 
patches in his day—or he has had little 
experience! Here’s a tip which may be useful 
to shooters. 
If, when cleaning a barrel, the rifleman ex- 
periences punctured patches, he often finds 
it quite difficult to remove them without con- 


siderable labor. Due to the construction of 
the patch tip on the Belding & Mull rod, this 
seldom occurs, as the tip grips the patch per- 
fectly. But many other steel rods on the 
market, which are doing their duty well, can 
be made to remove stuck patches which have 
become punctured in pushing through the bore. 

Due to the wedge-action of the tapered, re- 
lief back of the tip or jag, an ordinary punc- 
tured patch becomes wedged more and more 
solidly as pressure is placed on the rod handle. 
The writer has found it necessary to hammer 
out rods, only to find that the patch remains 
where it became stuck. 

My friend and fellow gun-crank, Mr. E. C. 
Dyer, started experimenting on this subject, 
with the result that a very simple and effi- 
cient method of preventing this trouble was 
devised. 

The drawing herewith illustrates this very 
clearly. If a lathe is not available for turn- 
ing out this shallow groove, a file may be 
used very effectively. As a matter of fact, 
our experiments were conducted with filed 
rods. The groove should be from one inch to 
one and one-fourth inches long, and a six- 
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teen of an inch is deep enough. When a rod 
slips through a patch, it drops into the groove, 
which holds it for pushing through or pulling 
out. It is true that it does not go through as 
easily as an unperforated patch, but the fact 
is that it DOES go through, even though one 
has to resort to light hammer blows on the 
handle. 


OHIO RIFLE MATCH 
(Continued from page 15) 


-S.Honaker 662 49 E.N.Littleton 646 
-Gillispie 662 J.Harnish 645 
.G.Patterson 660 4 H. ow 624 
ra E.Q.8 616 


.Fritz 
H.H. Reikel- 
man 613 
605 
596 
583 
581 
574 
Dr. M.D. Miller 503 


merees 


ness 46 
-Rainsberger185—Not finished 
r.M.E.McManes—Did not shoot 


TEAM MATCH—5-MAN TEAMS 


fa Saas 


Score Place Name _ Score 
1918 ‘ same a2 1837 
ness Men 


gs Mills 1830 
2 Dayton 1899 1890 
3 Miami(Cincin’ti) 1888 


OHIO BESTS CANADA 


The following represented Ohio in the Interna- 
tional match between Ohio and Ontario, Canada, 
which Ohio won: 


Place Name 
1 Columbus Busi- 


é fee (Pa. 
R. BR.) 


C.Nikodyn 


J.J.Noonan 
-D. Wilson 199 
Total Score 3934 to 3908 made by Canada. 
LADIES’ MATCH 


Place Name Score 
6 Mrs. Ruth E. Davis 96 
7 Helen Lightburn 96 
8 Beatrice Bardon 93 
9 Mrs.S.M. Davis 93 

10 Mary Rosstead 82 


Place Name Score 
1 Marg’te Lintner 100 
2 Thelma Bennett 99 
3 Violet Stockham 98 
4 Dorothy Lintner 97 
5 Mrs. Maud Brahm 96 


PISTOL MATCH—TEN SHOTS, SLOW FIRE 


Place Name 

7 J.Harnish 

8 C.S.Mundy 

9 Marg’te Lintner 
10 G.S.Mundy 

11 L.D.Kimmel 

12 J.C.Burton 


JUNIORS’ MATCH 


Name Score 


1 Thelma Bennett 


* 


NORWICH WINS FIRST NEW ENG- 
LAND INTERCOLLEGIATE 


HE first Shoulder-to-Shoulder Match to be 

sponsored by the National Rifle Associa- 
tion for New England colleges was fired on the 
Commonwealth Armory range at Boston on 
Saturday, April 9. There had been some diffi- 
culty in locating a range in Boston suitable 
for the Intercollegiate 50-foot distance, but, 
with the co-operation of Col. C. C. Stanch- 
field, State Ordnance Officer for Massachu- 
setts, and the Adjutant General of the State, 
arrangements were made for the use of the 
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splendid facilities at the Commonwealth Ar- 
mory. 

The delay in making final arrangements re- 
duced the number of competing teams, but in 
no sense reduced the interest in the match 
among the New England institutions. 

The course was the regular Intercollegiate, 
calling for ten shots prone, kneeling, and 
standing, teams of five, all scores to count. 

M. I. T. and Boston University got away in 
front in the prone position, with team totals 
of 496, ten points ahead of Norwich and eleven 
points ahead of the Connecticut Aggies. In 
the kneeling position, Boston University ran 
into difficulties, dropping to 430. Norwich 
topped the list with 449, picking up the six- 
point lead which had been held by M. I. T. 
when the latter school turned in 443. In the 
standing position Norwich continued its con- 
sistent shooting, turning in a team total of 
400 against 384 for M. I. T. 

Robert M. Harbeck, captain of. the Tech 
Team, was high individual, with a total of 
283x300. Harbeck turned in a possible 
prone, 91 kneeling and 92 offhand. Granville 
B. Ellis, of Norwich, winner of the N. R. A. 
Individual Intercollegiate Postal Champion- 
ship, was runner-up with a 282. Ellis turned 
in the remarkable score of 98 kneeling, but 
failed to come up to his usual performance in 
the offhand position. 

The scores: 


Prone Kneeling Standing 


Team 
Norwich 
eS 


Conn. Aggies 


Immediately following the match, plans 
were laid for a second Annual Intercollegiate 
Match to be fired on the second Saturday 
prior to the Easter holidays of 1928. Colonel 
Stanchfield will be requested by the N. R. A. 
to again make the Commonwealth Armory 
range available, and with twenty targets avail- 
able and ample notice to the New England 
colleges, where rifle shooting is a recognized 
intercollegiate sport, it is anticipated that the 
1928 New England Intercollegiate will take 
its place as one of the most important inter- 
collegiate matches in the country. 


* * * 


A GOOD RUSSIAN SPORTER 
By R. S. Crozier 

AST fall I received a 7.62 Russian Rifle, 

re-stocked and somewhat altered in ap- 
pearance from what we had seen before. The 
stock had Jostam recoil pad; and the pistol 
grip and comb were both near enough to the 
trigger and action to give that snug, secure 
hold that we read about. 

The wood in the stock was coarse-grained, 
with dark spots and a greenish tint, the like 
of which none of us had ever seen before in a 
stock. It had a fine, smooth, piano-like pol- 
ish, the kind we used to see on the old Pull- 
man sleeper bunks back in the ’90’s. The 
forearm was full semi-beaver-tail, big enough 
to protect the fingers from the heat that 
a rapid-fire string in any modern military 
rifle will generate. The grip and forearm 


were checked, and the bolt handle was turned 
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down and lengthened, similar to that on an 
English Mannlicher. 

The barrel was cut off to 26 inches in length, 
and had a long ramp front sight; and the rifle 
looked so different from what we used to see 
in the various attempted alterations of the 
“Russian Peasant Rifles’ that we were natu- 
rally curious to find out how it shot; and, as 
it was made by Remington, we were reason- 
ably sure of an accurate barrel. Further- 
more, I felt sure that the gunsmith who had 
taken so much pains to transform it into a 
splendid-looking Sporter would not have done 
so unless satisfied that it was accurate. 

My brother, Howard, and myself being re- 
loading bugs of the old Schuetzen game, went 
out to my range on Lagoon Island in Wap- 
pingers Lake to put it through the third de- 
gree. Some forty-odd years in the shooting 
game has resulted in both of us having cer- 
tain “pet” loads, which we proceeded to try 
out, both in Howard’s Russian and my Sporter. 
After some experimenting, we got three 7%- 
inch groups at 50 yards, using 17 grains of du 
Pont No. 80 powder behind the 170-grain, 
6-degree, boat-tail government .30-06 gilding- 
metal bullet. Not so bad for a rifle that our 
best authorities seem to consider too cheap 
to even try out, but which is a blessing to 
many who love to shoot but can’t afiord to 
own the high-priced rifles that most of us 
can only dream about. 

After being satisfied that the rifle held its 
own with any Sporter at 50 yards, we decided 
to try out some of the new Remington 110- 
grain high-speed bullets made for the .30-06. 
We got 4-inch groups at 200 yards, using 20 
grains of du Pont No. 80 behind the 110-grain 
bullet. 

This is getting close to the best results ob- 
tained with Springfield with that bullet, and is 
not to be sneezed at, as any one can soon find 
out by trying to duplicate it with any sport- 
ing rifle, including our fine Springfields, as 
many can testify to. It convinces me more 
than ever that a military rifle barrel and 
action fitted in a Sporter stock does not lose 
any of its accuracy; in fact, quite often we 
believe the accuracy to be improved, due to 
the careful fitting of action and barrel. The 
final fitting by this stocker is done by scrap- 
ing, similar to fitting an automobile crank- 
shaft bearing in a good car. The recoil is 
well taken care of in the Russian by the re- 
coil bolt, a feature that he has adopted for 
Springfield and other sporter stocks where the 
recoil is severe enough to shear the recoil 
shoulder as usually fitted. 

The heads of the recoil bolt in this par- 
ticular rifle are covered with an inlaid dia- 
mond. In a .30-06 Sporter stock and a model 
10 E. Ross stock, which I later had him 
make, he completely camouflaged the inlay 
by letting ft follow the lines of checking on 
the forearm. I believe this recoil bolt to be an 
excellent feature, well worth copying, as it 
absolutely does away with the trouble of 
shearing and splitting the recoil shoulder, 
which happens quite often even in the best 
makes. There is no patent on it; it is used 
and has been used on the .7-62 for many 

(Continued on page 33) 
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ADVANCE INFORMATION — NATIONAL 
MATCHES, 1927 


TENTATIVE DATES 


Small-Arms Firing School_._..Aug. 22—Sept. 3 
N. R. A. Matches .._.______ Sept, 1-11 
National Matches Sept. 12-17 


Crvit1AN TEAMS AT NATIONAL MATCHES, 1927 


Each State and the District of Columbia, 
through the Adjutant General of the State, 
has been invited to send a civilian rifle team. 
Teams to be from 10 to 13 members; if 13, 
to be 1 team captain, 10 principals, 2 alter- 
nates. Teams to be selected by competition. 
Members of National Guard and Organized 
Reserves not eligible as principals or alternates. 
Authorized members of teams within the lim- 
its for members given above to be reim- 
bursed for expenses as follows: 

For travel expenses from their residence 
within their respective States to Camp Perry, 
Ohio, and return, at rate of 5 cents per mile 
each way. Allowance for return travel will 
be paid at Camp Perry in advance of return 
travel. Commutation of subsistence at the 
rate of $1.20 per day for time actually spent 
at Camp Perry within period August 28 to 
September 18 (22 days). 

The team captain and team membership 
should be announced by orders from the 
proper State authorities. The team captain 
should be, if possible, a man with previous 
National Match experience. Team captains 
should be furnished with copies of orders an- 
nouncing membership of teams, for the use 
of the Finance Officer at Camp Perry. Regu- 
lations for competitions for the selection of 
teams to be as prescribed by the proper State 
authorities. 


CHANGES IN RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR 
THE 1927 MATCHES 


The following important changes have been 
made in the 1925 rules: 

The National Rifle Team Match and the 
National Individual Rifle Match—Rapid Fire 
—Third Stage. Change from 400 yards, Tar- 
get “B” to 300 yards, Target “A”. Time limit, 
1 minute, 10 seconds. Ten shots, prone from 
standing. 

PRIZES 


National Individual Rifle Match 


Strike out paragraph 34, bulletin 7, 1925 
(Rules for 1925 Matches), and insert the fol- 


lowing: 
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34. Prizes—(a) To each of the 15 competi- 
tors making the highest aggregate score, 
a gold badge. 

(b) To each of the 25 competitors making 
the next highest aggregate score, a sil- 
ver badge. 

(c) To each of the 100 competitors making 
the next highest aggregate score, a bronze 
badge. 


National Individual Pistol Match 
Strike out paragraph 37 (Prizes, 1925 Rules) 
and insert the following: 
37. Prizes—(a) To each of the 12 competi- 
tors making the highest aggregate score, 
a gold badge. 


(b) To each of the 24 competitors making 
the next highest aggregate, a silver badge. 

(c) To each of the 36 competitors making 
the next highest aggregate score, a bronze 
badge. 


Citizens’ MILitary CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH 


A new National Match has been instituted 
to be shot in conjunction with National Indi- 
vidual Rifle Match, known as “The Citizens’ 
Military Championship Match.” Open to all 
citizens of the United States except members 
of the regular services. Rules, etc., same as 
National Individual Rifle Match, except as to 
competitors. Scores made in the National 
Individual Rifle Match to be counted in this 
match. 

Prizes —To the 10 highest competitors, gold 
medals; to the next 15 highest competitors, 
silver medals. 

There are a few minor changes in the rules 
which do not affect organization of teams. A 
bulletin of the rules and regulations will be 
published shortly and will be distributed to 
all interested persons. 


* * * 


SIGN MEMBERSHIP CARDS 


Some members of the N. R. A. who desire 
to make purchases through this office fail to 
sign their membership cards on the back. On 
the face of each card is printed a warning that 
they are not valid unless signed on the back. 
When cards are received not signed it makes 
it necessary to send them back. This causes 
some delay in the arrival of your order, which 
could easily be avoided by reading the face 
of the membership card, and then signing it 
on the back. 
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BALL CARTRIDGES, CALIBER 445, 
MODEL 1909 


There still remains a small supply of ball 
cartridges, caliber .45, Model 1909, for use in 
the Model 1909 revolver. This ammunition 
is not suitable for use in the Model 1911 au- 
tomatic pistol or the Model 1917 revolvers 
sold through this office. Cases of 2,000 rounds, 
$20 per case. Sold “as is” and in case lots 
only. 

* * * 


A WAY TO GET TO CAMP PERRY 


ANOTHER opportunity to get to Camp 

Perry, Ohio, and attend the National 
Matches and the School of Instruction is 
open to all of the younger members of the 
civilian rifle clubs. Of course this oppor- 
tunity is open to all young men, but the 
younger rifle club members should give it a 
bit of consideration. Due to their familiarity 
with rifle shooting they will have an espe- 
cially good chance to make this opportunity 
theirs. 

Every one has heard of the citizens’ mili- 
tary training camps. But every one has not 
heard that each Corps Area commander is 
authorized to send a team composed of candi- 
dates from the camps in his corps area. These 
teams are selected from those candidates who 
show by their shooting ability, their soldierly 
conduct, and their general all-around interest 
that they will benefit by being sent to Camp 
Perry. The expenses to and from Camp 
Perry and commutation of subsistence are 
paid these team members so that the trip and 
the experience may be had without cost. 

On arrival at Camp Perry each team is as- 
signed one or more competent instructors, 
and also each team attends the Small-Arms 
Firing School. In this way they are taught 
to shoot well enough to successfully engage in 
the Matches. Rifles, ammunition, and all nec- 
essary equipment are furnished every one. 
Many of the prizes and medals are taken each 
year by both individuals and teams sent to 
the matches from the various corps areas. 
Some of the very best of the younger shots 
in the country have been developed through 
attendance at the matches as members of 
C. M. T. C. teams. 

If interested, you should apply to the offi- 
cer in charge of C. M. T. C. affairs in your 
corps area, who will advise you concerning 
attendance at the summer camps. When you 
get to the camp, you will then be given an 
opportunity to try out for the team to go to 
Camp Perry. What could be better than to 
spend a summer in this way, all at no ex- 
pense? First, a month in camp and, later, 
another month at Camp Perry, where all the 
shooting “bugs” expect to go at least once in 
their lifetime. 


* * * 


Attention is called to the fact that the 
prices on Krag rifles and rifles cut to carbine 
length have been greatly reduced. The new 
price of the rifle is $1.50, and that of the 
cut-down arm is $3.50. These latter are avail- 
able only at Benecia, Colo. The quality of 
these arms is the same as ever, the only 
change being the reduction in prices. 
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(A Unit of the National Ris Association devoted te teaehing every dey and girl im America 
the safe and accurate handling of the rifle.) 


Conducted by H. H. Goebel 








Medal Qualifications Popular 


1200 Medals Awarded During Month 


HE Junior Rifle Corps program of rifle 

shooting is most certainly becoming more 
popular than ever. Records of individual tar- 
get qualifications prove this statement. Dur- 
ing the past month qualifications have come 
in from all parts of the country, and in many 
cases in large numbers. It would be a fine 
thing if we could take the space to list all the 
individual qualifications, letting the world 
know who our members are that have won 
honors. 

Instructor W. P. Medlar, of Greybull, Wyo., 
started things rolling by submitting affidavits 
and targets for 53 qualifications. Every mem- 
ber accepted an award in recognition of their 
accomplishments. Several are well along 
toward Expert and expect to qualify in the 
very near future. 

The Ridgewood High School Rifle Club, of 
Ridgewood, N. J., under the direction of Mr. 
Carroll E. Benedict, faculty advisor, came 
through with 26 qualifications. These fellows 
are using the five bull’s-eye targets, thus sav- 
ing considerable time on the range. The mem- 
bers are highly enthusiastic and more will be 
heard from them later. 

Maj. George G. Bailey, president of the 
Riverside Military Academy, Riverside, Calif., 
qualified 3 Pro-Marksmen, 7 Marksmen, 3 
Sharpshooters, and 2 members for bars. The 
medal awards were forwarded direct to Maj. 
G. G. Bailey for special presentation. 

The Fay School, of Southboro, Mass., 
closed its season of indoor activities, submit- 
ting returns for 58 awards qualified for during 
the past month. Instructor Clinton D. Park, 
physical director at the school, has enjoyed a 
most successful season of rifle shooting and 
reports that interest is keener than ever. Mr. 
Park is also director of Camp DeWitt, at 
Wolfeboro, N. H., which has been affiliated 
with the Junior Rifle Corps for several sea- 
sons. 

The records established by Lieut. R. C. Wil- 
son, of the Grover Cleveland High School, St. 
Louis, Mo., are far better than they look on 
paper. Lieutenant Wilson has made it his 
policy to encourage the use of all four posi- 
tions for individual qualifications as well as 
in the matches. Nevertheless, 19 members 


qualified for awards and several of the boys 
are well on the road to Distinguished Rifle- 





man. Those of you who have been following 
the activities of the various clubs in the Inter- 
Unit Matches know that the Grover Cleveland 
High has had no less than two teams entered 
in each of the monthly events. One of the 
teams carried off the February championship 
and the cup trophy. 

Instructor E. E. Altick, at the Y. M. C. A., 
Wichita, Kans., has encouraged rifle shooting 
for Juniors for several years. His latest con- 
tribution is qualifications for 31 awards. 
Every member qualifying accepted an award, 
many of them bars. Instructor Altick is to be 
congratulated on his long and efficient service 
to the young people of his community. 

The Kemper Military School Rifle Club, of 
Boonville, Mo., is another going live-wire 
shooting outfit. Instructor John B. Barnes 
has 58 awards to present to the winners, ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of them being bars. 
From all accounts the Expert medals will 
soon be in evidence at this institution. 

The Lane Tech. High School Rifle Team, 
of Chicago, Ill., we are all familiar with. 
Lieut. Col. E. Pearsall has had the boys shoot- 
ing for Junior Rifle Corps awards ever since 
the inception of the work. Twenty-eight mem- 
bers have been added to the long list of medal 
winners at the institution, with more coming. 

Instructor R. H. Anselm of Kansas City, 
Mo., has come into line with qualifications for 
11 awards. This club has recently reorganized 
and the members are “rarin’ to go.” More 
will be heard from this group in the matches. 

The girls at the Central High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., have also been doing their bit, 
and 54 awards were issued Miss Louise Hart, 
instructor in charge, for presentation. These 
girls boast a crack shooting outfit and are 
out to add to their laurels before the season 
gets much further along. 

Lieut. Col. John J. Mudgett, of the Poly- 
technic High School, Los Angeles, Calif., has 
accounted for 15 awards. The members of 
this club are shooting quite regularly and 
have designs on annexing several Expert med- 
als to their array of decorations in the near 
future. 

Concordia College, of Fort Wayne, Ind., is 
also to be listed in the summary of the 
month’s work. Exactly 49 medals have been 
awarded the future Experts of this institu- 
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tion. Walter Warneck, a sharpshooter, is 
taking an active part in the club’s activities 
and is intent on having every member of the 
club a medal winner. 

Last, but not least, is an accounting of the 
splendid work of Capt. James C. Anthony, at 
the John Marshall High School, Richmond, 
Va. Ali records for the month were shattered 
when targets and affidavits reached National 
Headquarters calling for 129 awards. This 
about closes the term of rifle shooting for the 
season, but Anthony is already laying plans 
for the fall, when the sport will be sponsored 
more extensively. 

* * * 
NORTHWESTERN HIGH SCHOOL WINS 
MARCH MATCH 

LTHOUGH twenty-five teams made re- 

turns in the March competition there 
were twelve teams that did not shoot. Last 
month twenty-seven clubs finished the match, 
while seven did not make returns. 

The match to be conducted during April 
is the last Junior team match of this kind 
that will be conducted until next fall. There 
will, however, be conducted, during the month 
of May, a team match open to all Junior or- 
ganizations in good standing with the Junior 
Rifle Corps. The purpose of the champion- 
ship match to be fired in May is to determine 
the best shooting outfit among Junior clubs. 
The team that shoots the highest score will 
win the match; 1,000 will be the possible; 
the course of fire will be exactly the same as 
the matches that have been conducted during 
the past six months, that is, 20 shots for rec- 
ord per man in the prone position. 

All clubs that are entered in the Junior 
Match to be fired during the month of April 
will automatically be entered in the final 
match to be shot in May and targets will, ac- 
cordingly, be forwarded to these teams early 
in May. It is hoped, however, that other 
teams that have not been shooting in these 
matches will take a part in the final match. 
New teams are requested to notify National 
Headquarters promptly if they expect to shoot 
so that targets may be sent out without delay. 

Official bulletin for the March match fol- 
lows: 

OFFICIAL BULLETIN N. R. A. J. R. C. MONTHLY 
MATCH FOR MARCH—APRIL 11, 1927 


Pos- Score True 
sible made score 
1. Southeastern High School, De- 


+. Sree ae 984 984 984 

2. Township High School, Evans- 
gk RA 960 959 959 

3. Porterville U. H. School, Por- 
ears 800 799 799 

4. East Orange H. 8., East Or- 
SRT: Ie 9 s'G5 50.540 One 910 908 908 

5. Crestline Y. M. C. A., Crest- 
Sy NN he ie btn a ard age 887 884 884 
6. Unit 2043, Richmond, Va.... 750 7538 1747 

7. Fresno High School, Fresno, 
MS. eterdevetbectesare 970 975 965 

8. Porterville U. H. S., Team No 
1, Porterville, Calif. 937 9382 932 

9. Davenport High School, “Dav- 
GEE. DOU .. 6s 50.0 00008 910 904 904 

10. Crosby High School, sean No. 
4. Woterbers, SS Sere 920 913 913 

11. Malden High School, * Maiden, 
fane Reeds ke + amhe-< 905 898 898 


Mas 

12. Troop “No. = B. 8S. A., Kan- 
ORE Gl BE 60 bc ces daar 675 667 667 

13. ar | High School, Team No. 
Waterbury, Conn. ...... 850 841 841 

14. Wilby High School, Wetnbuns, 
CS Wits dead cbse ee eee be 850 860 840 

15. Lewis- ‘Clark High School, Spo- 
i WS Saseccaebeses 925 912 912 
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. Kirkwood School, 
ford, Conn. 

. Leavenworth High School, Wa- 
terbury, Conn. 

. Irving Park Rifle Club, Chi- 
cago, L 

. Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. .. 

20. Harding High School, Bridge- 


West Hart- 


Serre ree 1 
. Larchmont High School, Larch- 
mont N. Y. 
. Bennett High School, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


tertown, S. D. 
24. Unit 562, Fall River, Mass. .. 
25. Unit 669, Bronx, N. Y. ..... 1,000 


UNABLE TO SHOOT 
Northwestern H. S., Detroit, 


NOT REPORTED 
Hyde Park Y. M. C. A., Team 
Ss... 3, Gy. Gee | 5. o:050,0-52 
Hyde Park Y. M. C. 
No. 2, Chicago, Ill. ........ 
Unit 389, Uak Park, Ill. ..... 
City Public School, Menominee, 


ich. 

Unit 2944, Greybull, Wy 

St. Pauls Rifie Club, 
York, N. ¥. 

Portsmouth Y. M. C. A., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio 

Silver Bay School, Silver Bay, 
| 2 

Unit 2654, Newtonville, Mass. 

G. C. High School, St. Louis, 
Mo. No. 1 
G. C. High School, St. Louis, 

N 


0. 2 


LAST CALL FOR ENTRIES! 


F YOU want to get in on some real com- 

petition with a National Championship at 
stake enter the N. R. A. J. R. C. Individual 
Championship Match. Announcement of this 
event has been carried in previous issues of 
the News, but for the benefit of those who 
have not entered we are giving the conditions 
again. The time is short, for the match is al- 
ready under way, but as returns are not 
due until May 23, many will have time to fire 
and make returns on schedule. Let every 
individual and club member of the Corps show 
his sportsmanship by entering today. 


RULES FoR NATIONAL INDIVIDUAL MATCH 


Eligibility—Any Junior individual or club 
member of the N. R. A. J. R. C. who has 
not reached his nineteenth birthday. 

Targets Official N. R. A. J. R. C. two-to- 
ten count, five-bull targets will be furnished 
for the match. No other targets will be ac- 
cepted. The information requested on the 
targets must be fully given. 

Conditions.— Four stages. A stage will 
consist of 10 shots, fired at the convenience 
of the individual concerned. A stage must 
be completed the same day started. First 
Stage, 10 shots prone, 2 shots in each bull; 
second stage, 10 shots sitting; third stage, 
10 shots kneeling; fourth stage, 10 shots stand- 
ing. No sighting shots will be taken. 


Rifles —Any .22 caliber. 
Ammunition.—Any rim-fire .22 caliber. 
Sights.—Metallic. 
Distance —Targets must be 50 feet from 
the firing line, outdoors or indoors. 
Range.—Any safe 50-foot range. 
Entrance Fee-—Twenty-five cents. 
Witness——If a club member, targets must 
be witnessed by the instructor, or by some one 
appointed by him. If an individual member, 
by a responsible adult. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


“THE RIFLE RANGE IS BY FAR THE 
BIGGEST ATTRACTION THAT THE 
‘Y’ HAS EVER HELD FOR BOYS” 


‘THE above quotation is taken from Instruc- 

tor J. Howard Engle’s recent letter to Na- 
tional Headquarters, which we are reprinting 
below. Instructor Engle’s first experience 
with the sport of rifle shooting as conducted 
by the N. R. A. J. R. C. was last summer, 
when it was first installed at Camp Rogers 
Kemp. Taking the immediate interest and 
enthusiasm of the boys, the sport soon became 
one of the leading camp activities. Realizing 
its drawing power and constructive value, a 
new range was recently opened at the local 
“y” in Tulsa, and results to date are far 
beyond all expectations. Instructor Engle’s 
letter telling of the overwhelming popularity 
of the sport follows: 


THE YounGc MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Tusa, OKLA. 


Tulsa, Okla., March 28, 1927. 
Mr. H. H. Goebel, 1108 Woodward Bldg., 

Washington, D. C. 

My dear Mr. Goebel: I am indeed grateful 
for your prompt shipment of medals ordered 
by wire. They arrived Saturday morning 
just in time for our big rush. In the five 
weeks that our rifle range has been in opera- 
tion we have up to date awarded approxi- 
mately 70 medals to 40 boys. It’s spreading 
like wildfire. It is going over away beyond 
our anticipations and. expectations. It has 
become so popular that the men are clamor- 
ing for a chance to use the range. When we 
first opened the range we had expected to run 
it two evenings a week after school and on 
Saturdays, but before the first week was over 
we were compelled to open it every evening 
after school. On Saturdays the boys simply 
“swamp” the place. 

To date I have conducted four different 
matches, three with our Boys’ Club of the 
Y. M. C. A. and one with the four classes 
in the High School. The rifle range is by 
far the biggest attraction that the “Y” has 
ever held for boys. 

I will be glad to get the diplomas when 
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they arrive, and if it is satisfactory to you 
I would just as soon issue all diplomas here 
at my office. However, if you prefer to issue 
diplomas to the boys who have already quali- 
fied, that will be satisfactory to me. I will 
send in names of boys who have qualified 
in a few days. 
Very sincerely yours, 
J. Howarp ENGLE, 
Secretary for Work with High School Boys. 
* * * 


THE JUNIOR MATCHES AT CAMP 
PERRY 


THE announcement of the National Matches 

at Camp Perry, Ohio, will again bring joy 
to many of our members who have in the past 
attended the Junior*camp of shoulder-to-shoul- 
der matches. This part of the program has 
always been a popular one and should be well 
attended, in view of the fact that the national 
matches were eliminated last year. 

Col. A. J. Macnab, director in charge, has 
announced that the National Matches will be 
from August 21 to September 4. The Junior 
matches will be conducted during the School 
of Instruction from August 21 through August 
fi. 

Although we have not as yet prepared the 
exact events to be fired with their course of 
fire, you can rest assured there will be enough 
competitive shooting to keep every one on his 
toes all of the time. In addition to the 
shoulder-to-shoulder team and _ individual 
matches, there will be novelty shoots, as well 
as games and sports, swimming included. If 
you have never been to Perry, ask the fellow 
who has been there the kind of a time he 
had. You'll get the bug also, and will begin 
to make plans now. We’ll keep you informed 
of new developments, also reduced-fare rates. 

Camp Perry is located on the shore of 
Lake Erie, approximately 30 miles east of 
Toledo and 80 miles west of Cleveland. La- 
Carne is the railroad station, 2 miles from 
camp, and busses run regularly to camp as 
well as an accommodation train. 

Every year we have a great many mem- 
bers join us at Perry at the last minute. We 


(Continued on page 31) 


Y. M. C. A. RIFLE RANGE AT TULSA, OKLA.—Instructors LaRue Finley (left) and Odis Huggins (right) 


supervising as J. Howard Engle, Range Officer and Y. M. C 


won on the new range. 
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New Instruction Manual for Juniors 


By Captain Walter G. Layman 


E HAVE long felt the need of a new Instruction Manual to 

replace the former publication, the contents of which is now for 

the most part obsolete. The new manual, written by Capt. Walter 
G. Layman, Infantry, U. S. Army, for more than seven years an 
instructor in the use of small arms at the Infantry School, deals 
almost entirely with proper instruction and range construction. This 
publication will be ready for distribution in the near future, but for 
the immediate benefit of our many readers, chapters in sequence will 
be published monthly. 

Chapter 1 starts with a brief introduction, giving the object, or- 
ganization, membership, resolutions, and code. 

Chapter 2 deals entirely with the care and cleaning of the rifle. 

Chapter 3 describes several methods of instruction. 

Chapter 4. On sighting and aiming, also explains the use of the 
sighting-bar. 

Chapter 5 goes into length explaining the different positions and how 
to get into them correctly. The sling and its adjustment is also 
covered in this chapter. 

Chapter 6. The trigger exercise—the most important of all exercises. 

Chapter 7. The group test, explaining the manner of adjusting the 
sights on your rifle. 

Chapter 8 is given over to range practice. 

Chapter 9. Organization—with individual and club advantages. 

Chapter 10. Range construction—indoor and outdoor, with sug- 
gestive helps for lighting, heating, ventilation, target-trolleys, back- 
stops, firing-points, target-frames, shelters, etc. % 

Chapter 11. Range procedure—giving safety and range rules, as 
well as range instruction. : 

Chapter 12. Equipment—telling what the shooter of today wears 
for comfort; the rifle-rack, cleaning-rack, cartridge-blocks, etc. 


CHAPTER I—INTRODUCTION 


OsjyEctT 


The National Rifle Association Junior Rifle Corps is now composed 
of more than 125,000 boys and girls, located all over the United 
States. Its object is to teach the safe and accurate handling of the 
rifle and to encourage its members to take part in a fine, wholesome 
sport which builds character, developing the attributes of concentra- 
tion—accuracy, courtesy, patience, and obedience—and the qualities 
of fair play and manliness which make for self-control, which are 
through life so essential to success. 


A National Organization 


A rifle played a most important part in the founding of our great 
nation; rifle-firing is therefore a sport which is the rightful heritage 
of every American boy and girl. It is universal in its application 
because the little fellow can compete against the big fellow—the girl 
against the boy; your club can compete against another, and, best 
of all, members can compete against other members in all parts of 
the country by mail or telegraph. 


Membership 


Any boy or girl not over 18 years of age who will agree to abide 
by the rules of the Corps and who will learn the object, code, and prac- 
tice the exercises and take the test before firing, is eligible to join. 
There is a right and a wrong way to do everything, and the Corps will 
teach you the right way, but you must practice faithfully the different 
exercises outlined in the Manual if you expect to become a good shot. 


Purpose 


This manual deals only with instruction and range construction. Its 
purpose is to present a complete course of instruction on how to 


handle a rifle safely and accurately, how to qualify in the different 
courses, and how matches are conducted by the National Headquar- 
ters. The Rule Book contains full information concerning the or- 
ganization of clubs, membership, officials, targets, reports, supplies, 
matches, etc., and may be obtained upon request from the National 
Rifle Association Junior Rifle Corps, 1108 Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington, D.:C. 


The Resolution 


Each member upon being accepted into the Corps must make the 
following resolutions: 

. I will always strive to lead a manly life. 

. I will encourage fair play. 

. I promise to carry out the principles of the Corps. 

. I will carry out faithfully the exercises prescribed. 

. I will try to become an expert shot. 


The Code 


The Code should be learned by every member. 

1. I will never point a gun at anything which I do not intend 
to shoot. 

2. I will never load my gun when any one is in front of me. 

3. I will never stand in front of any one who is loading a gun. 

4. I will always keep my face away from the muzzle of a gun. 

5. I will never cock and pull the trigger for fun. 

6. I will, when loading my gun, keep the muzzle pointing toward 
the front and in’a safe direction. 

7. I will remember that a .22-caliber bullet will go three-fourths of 
a mile. 

8. I will remember that a bullet will ricochet (glance) from a 
bottle or other hard surface. 

9. I will remember that a .22-caliber bullet will go through a board 
fence. 

10. I will never shoot directly at a flat, hard surface, as the bullet 
will probably glance from it. 

11. I will remember that a bullet will glance up or off the surface 
of water. 

12. I will always look through the bore before firing to see that 
it is clear. 

13. I will always carry my gun over my shoulder, muzzle pointing 
up, or with the stock under my arm, muzzle pointing to the ground. 

14. I will carry my gun loaded only when hunting, and then I will 
be sure it is locked. 

15. I will never shoot at a song-bird or harmless animal for sport. 

16. I will always be sure that no wounded animal or bird is left 
to suffer. 

17. I will always put my gun. over first before I climb a fence, and, 
if it is a wire fence, I will not climb over at the same place. 

18. I will always give my gun a thorough cleaning as soon as I am 
through firing. 

19. I will look through my bore before cleaning to see that it is 
clean and remember that if rust forms it will eat into the barrel. 

20. I will protect the bore and metal parts of my gun from rust 
by giving them a thin coating of grease or oil. 

21. I will never leave a rag or any obstruction in the bore of 
my gun. 


CHAPTER II 


HE rifle is a fine piece of mechanism. It must be kept clean, 
free from rust, and well lubricated if it is to do good work and 
remain in a serviceable condition. There are a number of things 
which members can do and are liable to do that are not good for a 
rifle, and the most serious of these is neglect. Neglect ruins more 
perfectly good rifles than any other abuse. A rifle, when properly 
taken care of, will last a lifetime of ordinary usage, but it can be 
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hopelessly ruined by a few days of neglect. No one who thinks any- 
thing of his rifle will forget to clean it, or use it as a hammer, or 
for a lever to lift logs or stones, or otherwise mistreat it. 

It is an established fact that polished steel will not rust as easily 
as steel which is rough, so we must do everything possible to keep 
the bore smooth, bright, and in good condition. This is really very 
easy and simply means that the bore and all metal parts must be 
properly cleaned and oiled, which protects these parts against rust 
and dirt, the destroyers of steel. 

When you look through your bore you will notice it seems to be 
twisted or spiral in shape. The cut-in portions are termed the 
“grooves,” while the outstanding parts are called “lands.” These 
grooves and lands are put in the barrel to give the builet a true and 
straight flight to the target, and if they are damaged inaccuracy re- 
sults. The bullet: being slightly larger than the bore, when driven 
into the barrel by the powder gases, swages into the grooves, forming 
a perfect gas check and insuring ‘full and even force for the powder 
charge. A rough or rusted barrel causes lead to be cut off from the 
bullet, and to stick in the barrel, and over this the next bullet has to 
force its way. If the rifle becomes too badly fouled or the lead gets 
too thick in the bore, the ‘bullets will not bore through the air prop- 
erly, but will tumble over and over, which causes them to “keyhole” 
at the target; that is, make a long tear in the paper. You can not 
hope to do accurate shooting if you permit your rifle to get in this 
condition. 

Ordinary Cleaning 


When your rifle is not,being fired it is.a very simple matter to 
keep it in good condition, once it is properly cleaned. The important 


THE JUNIOR “MATCHES AT CAMP 
PERRY 
(Continued from page 29) 
are glad to have them with us. Nevertheless, 
it ‘would materially help in planning our 
matches and equipment if we could know in 
advance the approximate numbers that will 
attend. We expect that all of our clubs in 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Western 
Pennsylvania, and New York will make special 
effort to have delegates present representing 


their shooting outfits. 
* * * 


EXPERTS! LOOK AT THEM! 


F YOU will stop for a minute and renew 
in your mind the course of fire for Expert 
Rifleman, you will have a good idea of the 
amount of shooting the members of your great 
Organization are doing these days. To be- 
come an Expert requires conscientious effort, 
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Dick Nelson, Spokane, Wash. 
Ned Klein, Spokane, Wash. 
Clinton Daley, Portersville, Calif. 
Andrew Pierson, Cromwell, Conn. 
Richard Strauss, Detroit, Mich. 
C. Stockwell, Detroit, Mich. N. 
Robert Champlin, Saltsburg, Pa. 
Loren Trabert, Evanston, Ill. 

Philip Ronfor, Norwood, Ohio. 
Henry Martin, Columbus, Ohio. 

A. M. Zimmerman, Boonville, Mo. 
A. J. McQuire, Boonville, Mo. 

W. M. Wing, Washington, D. C. 
Rodney Risley, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Lawrence Wilkins, Norwood, Ohio. 
Joseph Geraghty, St. Paul, Minn. 


DISTINGUISHED RIFLEMAN 


things to remember are: ‘bore and all metal parts must be clean, the 
bore protected by a thin coating of good gun grease and the metal 
parts lightly oiled. If ja little linseed oil is placed in the palm of the 
hand and rubbed into the stock, it not only preserves it but greatly 
improves its appearance. 


Cleaning After Firing 


When a rifle is fired there are deposited in the bore two kinds of 
fouling; one comes from the powder and the other from the primer. 
This fouling damages the bore and will soon cause the rifle to become 
inaccurate. It must be removed as soon as you complete your firing 
for the day. 

Always clean your rifle from the breech, using soft flannel patches, 
and the brass cleaning rod, if possible. Soak several of these patches 
in water, place them on the end of the cleaning rod, one at a time, 
and run through the bore until they come out clean. Then, using dry 
patches, dry the bore and all metal parts, being sure that all moisture 
is removed. Inspect your bore to see that it is clean. Next, saturate 
a patch with gun grease and, using the ramrod, run it through the 
bore several times until you are certain every part is thoroughly 
greased. Dust out screw-heads and crevices with a small brush, wipe 
over all the metal: parts, including the bolt mechanism and the maga- 
zine, with an oily rag. Clean the stock. 

Care should be taken not to use large patches in cleaning, as they 
will cause the rod to stick in the bore. If your rod becomes stuck 
and you cannot pull it straight out, do not wiggle it around; take it 
to a gunsmith. 





“OUR ORGANIZATION” 


A Composition 
by Rifleman Irving Spar 


RIFLEMAN IRVING SPAR, of Brooklyn, 
Y., is highly enthusiastic over the 
Junior Rifle Corps program and the many 
individual qualifications, and has submitted 
a composition on “Our Oorganization.” Irving 
has the Junior Rifle Corps spirit and is intent 
on making “Our Organization” the best in the 
world. The composition follows: 

“A rifleman is a boy whose chief delight is 
in having a rifle in his arms, his eyes on the 
sights, and sights pointed toward the bull’s- 
eye. His ambition is to advance from Rifle- 
* man to Expert Rifleman. He is proud of the 
number of bull’s-eyes he hits. He is ac- 
quainted with his rifle, from stock to muzzle, 


for it is no little matter to qualify in the four 
positions. 

There are hundreds who are well on the 
way to this goal, having completed their prone 
shooting and their names are soon to be 
listed as Experts. If you are among those 
competing for this award, keep up the good 
work and do not feel satisfied until you have 
reached your objective. The following mem- 
bers have submitted targets of merit and are 
going after the highest individual qualifica- 
tion, that of Distinguished Rifleman: 


Edwin C. Ditzen, Davenport, Iowa. 
Howard Gill, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fred Lyman, Ames, Iowa. 

Bruce Powell, Spokane, Wash. 
Duncan Van Norden, New York City. 
E. L. Creager, Boonville, Mo. 

J. Riggs, Boonville, Mo. 


T° OUR select list of Distinguished .Rifle- 

men we have this month added the six 
names listed. These members are truly rifle 
shots, having made ten of the five bull’s-eye 
targets in each of the four positions, placing 
two shots in each bull’s-eye for record. In the 
prone and sitting positions each bull’s-eye 
scored 18 points or better, while in the kneel- 
ing and standing positions each bull’s-eye 
scored 16 points or better. Our many Ex- 
perts are now going after this award, deter- 
mined to complete the series of Junior Rifle 
Corps decorations! 


Herbert Greenberg, Bronx, N. Y. 
Earle Harvey, Waltham, Mass. 
Wayne Carver, Chicago, Ill. 
Frank Brooks, Wichita, Kans. 
Andrew Pierson, Cromwell, Conn. 
Sidmond Micewicz, Chicago, Ill. 
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and can clean and give it the proper care. 


“Long ago, when America was young, every- 
body knew how to use a rifle—men, women, 
boys, and girls. This was necessary in order 
to defend themselves. The rifle was their 
best friend. As years are passing on, people 
do not care to know how to use it. They rely 
upon it in times of war and other national 
troubles. The National Rifle Association 
Junior Rifle Corps was organized to create 
this interest. Its main purpose is to teach 
every boy and girl in America how to safely 
and accurately handle a rifle. The Boy Scout 
organization is constructive in its own pur- 
pose, as are other organizations, but in time of 
need knowing how to use a rifle is the most 
important of all. That is why ‘our organiza- 
tion’ is the best in the world.” 





Trade 


THE ROMANCE OF KLEANBORE CAN 
NOW BE TOLD 


By Capt. W. E. WitTsit 
Assistant Ballistics Engineer, Remington 
Arms Co. 


VERY small-bore shooter is familiar with 
the difficulties that for years have ac- 
companied the use of all makes of am- 

munition, and he is aware of the necessity of 
exerting the greatest care and vigilance in 
promptly and thoroughly cleaning the rifle 
bore to guard against corrosion, rusting, and 
pitting. This has been especially true with 
smokeless powder ammunition, and to a lesser 
degree with Lesmok and similar powders. De- 
spite the greatest care, many a fine accuracy 
barrel has been ruined practically overnight 
by the insidious chemical action of priming 
and powder residue, which is almost incapa- 
ble of being removed except by the use of 
boiling water or steam, and then care must be 
used to dry the barrel and frequently there- 
after clean it again and again. 

It remained for Remington, with its staff 
of chemical and ballistic engineers, to tackle 
this problem, and give the long-suffering shoot- 
ing fraternity cartridges that would not cause 
corrosion, rust, or pitting. It is Remington’s 
claim, in fact, that it is unnecessary to clean 
the bore of the rifle at all if this new ammu- 
nition—Kleanbore—is used exclusively. 

Eventually, a suitable combination of prim- 
ing and powder was found, and was given most 
rigid laboratory tests. These tests were com- 
menced in 1924, or two years before Klean- 
bore was announced to the public. 


PROVEN SURE-FIRE 


The first requirement of a cartridge is that 
it be sure-fire, and must not fail even in rifles 
with relatively weak mainsprings. The stand- 
ard test to determine primer sensitiveness is 
to strike the primer or rim-fire primed shell 
by means of a small weight, usually about 3 
ounces, which drops from a predetermined 
height. This height is established by dupli- 
cating the force of a minimum firing-pin blow. 
Many laboratory lots of primed shells and 
cartridges were subjected to these “drop 
tests.’ Tens of thousands were tested before 
any actual firing was done. Only after these 
tests were made and satisfactory results were 
obtained was it decided to make up “produc- 
tion lots” of cartridges. 

And, to make assurance doubly sure, ar- 
rangements were made with several New York 
shooting galleries to use the then experimental 
ammunition exclusively and report to us their 
comments on its suitability and general de- 
pendability. Millions of rounds were used in 
this way, which was in reality the “acid test.” 

None of these tests had reference to the 
principal virtue of Kleanbore ammunition, 
namely, its remarkable quality of preventing 
rust due to chemical action. Ample evidence 
to prove this quality was available, but the 
ammunition must be up to Remington stand- 
ard in all other respects as well, such as sensi- 
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tiveness, accuracy, uniformity, velocity, pene- 
tration, and dependability. 


EIGHTEEN MontHs WITHOUT CLEANING 


The non-corrosive, rust-preventive feature 
of Kleanbore ammunition has been demon- 
strated repeatedly after the most severe tests 
imaginable. Barrels in which Kleanbore am- 
munition was fired have been allowed to re- 
main uncleaned for periods of six months, 
twelve months, and eighteen months, and upon 
inspection they were found to be in perfect 
condition—no rust appearing on cleaning 
cloth which was run through them. These 
tests embraced a series of firings from 25 shots 
per barrel up to 2,500 shots. It was shown 
that the use of Kleanbore ammunition, not 
only had no chemical reaction on the bore of 
the rifle, but actually protected the bore of 
the rifle from the action of the air for months 
after firing. 

These tests for comparing the corrosive ac- 
tion of ordinary ammunition with the non- 
corrosive action of Kleanbore ammunition, in- 
volve the exposure of barrels after firing to 
conditions found in a laboratory humidifier, 
where the relative humidity is over 90 per 
cent and the temperature between 110°F and 
120°F. Tests were also made by suspending 
barrels in tanks over newspapers which were 
completely saturated with water. This per- 
mitted a damp atmosphere to be formed in 
these tanks which was maintained by keeping 
the tanks covered. Observations were made 
at daily, weekly, and monthly intervals, and 
it was found that the barrels in which Klean- 
bore ammunition had been fired showed 
no signs of rust after more than a month’s 
treatment under these conditions. The con- 
ditions of these tests were so severe that the 
bluing of the barrels was very badly attacked, 
and the entire outside of the barrel was 
usually in an advanced condition of rust. 
This, itself, shows a very decided contrast 
when the bore of the rifle is found to be so 
bright and clean. 


O. K. In Steam Room 


Rifle barrels were also placed in certain 
rooms* in the plant where huge clouds of 
steam are formed, such as the annealing room, 
also in other processes where excessive damp- 


ness prevails. Some of our people did some 
personal firing with Kleanbore ammunition 
and purposely neglected their rifles by letting 
them lie around in garages, cellars, places near 
the salt water of Long Island Sound, and simi- 
lar severe conditions. Reports have been 
unanimously favorable, indorsing the claims 
of the Remington Arms Company that Klean- 
bore ammunition prevents rust. 

Probably the most interesting of all was 
an erosion test, which was conducted last year, 
the purpose being to determine if Kleanbore 
ammunition would lengthen the life of a rifle 
barrel over the expected life usually consid- 
ered average when using ordinary .22 short 
Smokeless ammunition. This test was made 
by firing 30,000 rounds of ordinary .22 short 
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Smokeless ammunition in one rifle barrel and 
30,000 rounds of .22 short Kleanbore ammu- 
nition in another rifle barrel. After 5,000 
rounds, the barrel in which ordinary ammu- 
nition had been fired showed clearly the ef- 
fects of erosion despite the fact that it was 
carefully cleaned every day, and at the end of 
the 30,000 rounds the barrel was absolutely 
useless. The other barrel, however, in which 
Kleanbore ammunition was used, and which 
was not cleaned during this firing, remained in 
perfect condition to the end of the 30,000 
rounds, and the accuracy was unimpaired. 

Kleanbore ammunition has been tried by 
many of the prominent rifle and revolver 
shooters in the United States, and the com- 
ments have been extremely favorable and 
gratifying. Many of these shooters purposely 
subjected their barrels to very severe condi- 
tions of exposure to assure themselves that 
Kleanbore ammunition would do what it was 
claimed to do. There was not one dissenting 
voice among all of those who gave us their 
impressions of the ammunition, as far as the 
non-rusting qualities were concerned. 

* * * 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
BOAT-TAIL BULLETS 


— Western Cartridge Company have 
recently made a radical change in the 
design of their long open-point and soft-point 
Lubaloy sporting bullets. These are being 
given a 9-degree boat-tail base instead of 
the old-type flat base. A photograph is 
shown herewith of the new 180- and 220-grain 
.30-caliber bullets. 

It is intended that, eventually, all of the 


bullets that are long enough to permit of 
this new design will be so changed. At pres- 
ent these new boat-tail bullets are available 
loaded in the following cartridges: 


, ee eee 117 grains, soft-point 
-270 Winchester 130 grains, open-point 
7-mm. Mauser 175 grains, soft-point 
7-mm. Mauser 139 grains, open-point 
.30 Rem. Auto 165 grains, open-point 
.30-06 Springfield 180 grains, open-point 
-30-06 Springfield 220 grains, soft-point 
.30-40 Krag 180 grains, open-point 
.30-40 Krag 220 grains, soft-point 
.80 Newton 180 grains, open-point 
.300 H. & H. Magnum 220 grains, soft-point 
.300 Hoffman Magnum 220 grains, soft-point 
.32 Winchester Special 165 grains, open-point 


In these boat-tail bullets the length, of 
course, is increased for the weight over the 
corresponding flat-base type, which makes 
for deeper penetration and consequently 
better killing power. The friction within 
the barrel has also been decreased by the 
shorter bearing surface, and this tends 
towards lessened barrel-wear and also de 
creases the breech pressure. Actually, the 
new bullets will give a slightly increased 
muzzle velocity over the flat-base bullets 
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with the same powder charge. All of these 
facts have permitted the new ammunition 
to be given from 50 to 75 feet per second 
more muzzle velocity than the older ammu- 
nition manufactured by this company, and 
the standard velocities will be changed ac- 
cordingly. 

Thus the advantage of these new bullets 
seems to be a slight increase in muzzle ve- 
locity, and a slight proportional increase in 
remaining velocity at the longer ranges, 
due to the ability of the boat-tail bullet to 
better overcome the resistance of the air. 
This will give flatter trajectory and an in- 
crease in the killing power. The killing 
power is also increased by the lengthening 
of the bullet, so that there is really quite 
a considerable increase in this quality. The 
manufacturers also claim a slight increase 
in accuracy. From the small amount of 
firing from muzzle and elbow rest that the 
writer has been able to do with this new 
ammunition in .30-06 caliber, with both 180- 
and 220-grain boat-tail bullets, it seems that 
the new ammunition is perfectly reliable 
and will satisfy every demand in accuracy. 
The accuracy obtained was at least equal 
to that obtained from the old flat-base bul- 
lets. All of these advantages, when taken 
together, loom up quite large, and result 
in a very desirable, ultra-modern sporting 
cartridge. The Western Cartridge Company 
are to be congratulated in this very de- 
cided forward step in modernizing sporting 
ammunition. 2 We 

* * oa 


CONGRATULATIONS 
R. AND MRS. F. C. NESS, of Phillips- 
burg, Pa., are receiving from their many 
friends congratulations upon the arrival in their 
home of a little son, destined, no doubt, to be- 
come one of the foremost ballistic and small- 
arms experts of the country. 


* * * 


THE HOOKER “FLEXIFOLD” RIFLE 
CLEANER 


HILE it takes a well-made, stiff steel 

cleaning-rod to properly clean a rifle, 
all hunters have always felt the need of 
@ more portable implement for this pur- 
pose which they could carry when going ex- 
tremely light, or when expecting to be away 
from their main camp overnight. The ordi- 
RNary cord pull-through has been largely 
used for this purpose, either carried in the 
pocket or in the butt-stock of rifles having 
butt-plates with traps. But the cord pull- 
through is entirely too fragile, and the cord 
is liable to break or pull out of its metal 
end pieces, and of all the difficult things to 
Temove from the bore of a rifle a broken 
pull-through is the worst. Also, the ordi- 
hary pull-through brings only a very small 
section of the cleaning-patch into positive 
contact with the bore. Some riflemen have 
had steel cleaning-rods with very short 
joints made to go in the butt-stock under the 
trap, but these add very measurably to the 
weight of the rifle, tend to destroy its bal- 
ance, and are liable to rattle. 

The Hooker Manufacturing Co., of Hart- 
ford, Conn., have just placed on the market 
an entirely new form of pull-through called 
the “Flexifold Cleaner,” which has a great 
deal of merit, and is undoubtedly the best 
implement so far designed for emergency 
tcaning. It has a strong, flexible wire cable 
With a needle point at one end and a steel, 
cone-shaped plug at the other. Round flan- 
hel patches of the correct size and thick- 
hess are provided which are pierced in their 
center by the needle-point and then pulled 
down over the length of the cable to the 
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cone plug. The plug clears the bore just 
enough to insure the proper compression 
of the patch, and it tapers to the rear at 
precisely the same rate as the aggregate 
thickness of the patch increases due to fold- 
ing, thus resulting in pressing the full 
length of the patch tight against the bore, 
using many times the surface of the patch 
in cleaning than does the ordinary pull- 
through. 


The flexible cord should not be bent at 
an acute angle if placed in the butt of the 
rifle, and for that reason two of the usual 
holes in the butt should have the wood be- 
tween them cut away, and the cleaner 
wound into a small oval should be packed 
into the resulting compartment, the vacant 
space left in the compartment being packed 
with cleaning patches. To use, simply thread 
a patch onto the cleaner, dip the patch and 
plug in water, poke the needle end and ca- 
ble through the bore from the muzzle, and 
pull the cleaner through the bore. Pull this 
patch through half a dozen times, then re- 
peat with another patch, also wet with 
water. Then dry the cable and plug and 
repeat with a number of dry patches until 
the bore is dry and clean. Finally, pull an 
oily patch through the bore a number of 
times. The cleaner is provided in all cali- 
bers, and the correct size patches for each 
caliber are also provided so as to give the 
correct fit of the patch in the bore. The 
construction of the cleaner is so strong that 
it would be practically impossible for it to 
break in the bore. It is by all odds the best 
emergency cleaning implement we have 
seen, and it will be a boon to every hunter. 


ees T. W. 


WINCHESTER DISCONTINUES MODEL 
95 RIFLE .N .30-06 CALIBER 


Specs Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany have decided to discontinue the 
manufacture of their well-known Model 95 
repeating lever-action rifle in .30-06 caliber. 
In regard to this they state: 

“As our Model 54 rifle is a much more 
modern arm in every respect than the Model 
95 lever action, and better adapted to han- 
dle the recently developed cartridges with 
their high velocities and corresponding pres- 
sures, we have decided to obsolete the Model 
95 in the .30 Government .06 caliber.” 

We do not regard this as much of a loss, 
except to the left-handed shooter, for we 
agree with the Winchester Company that 
their Model 54 bolt-action rifle, of which we 
have invariably been having the finest kind 
of reports from satisfied sportsmen and rifle- 
men all over the world, is a very much more 
modern and satisfactory weapon. It is pre- 
sumed that the manufacture of the Model 
95 Winchester in .30-40 Krag, .303 British, 
.35 W. C. F., and .405 W. C. F. calibers will 
be continued. All these cartridges are 
rimmed cartridges, and the maintenance of 
a satisfactory head space with them in a 
lever-action rifle is a much simple matter 
than with a rimless case like the .30-06. 
Also, these cartridges give considerably less 
breech pressure than the .30-06 cartridge. 


Se 
NOTICE 


Mr. Jack Rohan, formerly editor of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, is no longer associated 
with this magazine or with the National Rifle 
Association, having tendered his resignation 


March 31. 
x * * 
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IN SEARCH OF A VERMIN RIFLE 
(Continued from page 18) 


up to 20 yards, hold being a trifle low at 150. 
A combination group is shown with shots 
fired at 100, 150, and 200 yards, without 
change of sight. A hold full on will strike a 
mark the size of a hawk at 250 yards; farther 
than most men can hit it. At any and all dis- 
tances there were no fliers, no unaccountables. 
The gun is a particularly good one for offhand 
shooting, because it has no perceptible recoil, 
and changes in the manner of gripping or 
holding the gun make little or no difference. 

The rifle is mounted with a Lyman 29% 
peepsight, which is attached to the frame and 
extends back over the grip. It has a wind- 
gauge adjustment which can be turned as fine 
as a half inch or a quarter inch at 100 yards, 
and the usual Lyman elevation. The rear 
barrel sight is a Lyman folding leaf which 
has never been used, but might come in handy 
some time. The front sight is a new one, 
made by Belding & Mull, Marine Corps type, 
with a square blade 3/32-inch wide. The top 
of this sight is very sharply defined against 
the target, elevations are rarely wrong, and 
the sight has almost the accuracy of a scope. 

The sight is blacker than any object seen 
in nature and can be held in the middle of 
the bull if desired, appearing blacker than the 
bull. It is the only good sight I know of for 
shooting at either a black-and-white target 
or at game. 

I have tried reduced loads in the gun, using 


Belding & Mull 55-grain lead bullets, gas- 


check base. Accuracy was a three-inch circle 
at 100 yards, using twelve grains of No. 80 
powder. This load might do for small game 
but not for vermin shooting. 


A GOOD RUSSIAN SPORTER 
(Continued from page 26) 

years, and may be used on other rifles in 
Europe, but we have not seen it on any 
American make before. It also permits the 
tang to be fitted perfectly tight in the rear 
without danger of set-back and splitting of 
the stock. Any one who has tried to make a 
stock for a Springfield can testify that fitting 
the recoil shoulder properly is a problem. 
The recoil bolt also does away with bushings 
for guard screws, and anchors the recoil shock 
where it belongs—on the recoil shoulder— 
which undoubtedly helps accuracy. This is 
needless advice to professional stockers, but is 
written for the benefit of the ever-increasing 
number of amateur stockers who love to work 
or their own stocks; and many do surprisingly 
good work at it, aided considerably by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Whelen’s excellent articles 
and book on gunsmithing. The gunsmith who 
did my work admits freely that he got some 
very good ideas from Colonel Whelen’s arti- 
cles in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, also from 
others in the same publication. 

I was instructed to watch closely for any 
sign of set-back in these stocks mentioned, 
and report same. So far I cannot see any 
signs whatever of the least set-back, and doubt 
if it is possible for the recoil to budge the 
bolt. 
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Reloadin3, For .30-06 


By Townsend Whelen 


I WANT to reload for my .30-06 Springfield 
Sporter for practice. I want the follow- 
ing loads: 200 to 300 yards—no farther, as 
we do not have the safe range; the lightest 
accurate load for 25 yards—back-yard soot- 
ing. If a heavier load would be more ac- 
curate, kindly give both. Also the lightest 
load for snap and aerial shooting—some- 
thing about like the .22 Short; want to use 
this on things thrown up in the air to get 
the practice on snap and quick sighting, so 
as to be thoroughly familiar with my gun 
for this fall; expect to go to New Bruns- 
wick for moose. Give name of best brand 
of loading tools you would advise. If some 
parts of some brands are better than the 
same of others, etc., that is, if a mixed lot 
would be the best, kindly advise what brand 
of each lot to buy. I want especially to get 
a good mould and bullet lubricator and size 
—one that will not smear the bullets, as in 
using the “Kake-Cutter,” etc. Will these 
sizers and lubricators really resize and lubri- 
cate the bullet and leave clean the part 
that are not intended to be smeared with 
lubricant? 

I am under the impression that I read an 
article some time ago from your pen in 
which you recommend another cartridge for 
moose than the Remington 220-grain Ex- 
press Mushroom. I used this cartridge in 
the 30-06 fall before last, on your instruc- 
tions, which brought the answer O. K.; got 
the moose—a large one, in weight, but not 
so large horns—broadside at a little over 
100 yards. The guide had beforehand told 
me the best place to shoot was the lungs, 
if possible, and told me about where to 
hold for them. I was lucky enough in my 
first shot at any big game of any kind, 
which was the moose, to get in a perfect 
center shot on the lungs; bullet went ex- 
actly through the center of his lungs. I 
do not know whether it knocked him down 
or not. I did not ask the guide, who was 
standing beside me, but at any rate he got 
behind some trees in a hurry. I ran for- 
ward, and a little to one side, so as to get 
another shot, and got three more at him 
broadside, one going away from me. Two of 
the four broadside shots went through him, 
the others stayed inside. One shot at him 
running away from me struck him high 
in the left hip and ranged forward to the 


backbone. I found some of the parts of the 
jackets, very small pieces, and also some 
pieces of the lead around the lung shots. 
I also found one of the jackets entire—the 
lead had left it as though melted out. 

I am simply giving this to you, as I 
thought possibly you would like to know the 
action of this bullet on the same game from 
different parties. This moose ran, I sup- 
pose, 150 yards. The four shots at him 
sidewise were as follows: one through the 
lungs, two just missing the lungs, and one 
broke the fore shoulder. This shoulder shot 
the meat was hamburger, and bone smashed 
as though hammered with a sledge on an 
anvil; something awful, I thought, although 
this was my first sight of high-power bullet 
action on game. One of the jackets or 
pieces of bullet cut his heart about 1% 
inches in length. I thought that possibly 
from what I had read of moose this fellow 
ought not to have traveled so far. Of course 
perhaps one of the bullets would have been 
fatal quickly, although I think four of them 
would have killed him as quickly. 

If I am expecting too much, please say so 
frankly. You see, I do not know a thing 
about big-game hunting. I never killed any- 
thing bigger than a rabbit, except the one 
moose I just described; so you see I do not 
know anything about it. I expected the 
.30-06, from what I had read, to “knock ’em 
cold”; that is, if the shot was rightly placed. 
What is your advice on the best place to 
shoot moose, provided one has the time to 
pick his shot, as I did on my first shot?— 
i oe 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). Send 25 
cents to the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, 
Middlefield, Conn., for a copy of their “Ideal 
Handbook” of reloading tools. It will give 
you a whole lot of information. I am also 
inclosing a circular of the new book “Hand- 
loading Ammunition,” which is a mint of in- 
formation on this subject. 

The lightest satisfactorily reduced loads 
in the Springfield rifie are those with bullet- 
like Ideal Bullet No. 308241—125 grains, with 
4 grains weight Hercules Bull’s-eye powder, 
or Ideal bullet No. 308245; 87 grains with 
3% grains of Hercules Bull’s-eye pow- 
der. The former load is perhaps the 
most accurate of the two; the latter the 
lightest. The latter probably has an ex- 
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treme range of approximately 1,500 yards 
at an elevation of 30 degrees. Even the .22 
Short cartridge has an extreme range of 
about 1,100 yards. So in a settled com- 
munity none of these loads should be fired 
up into the air unless you have a clear 
space in the direction of fire of almost 
2,000 yards—that is, a little over a mile. 
A lighter charge still would consist of a 
round lead ball with a charge of about 3 
grains of Bull’s-eye powder, but even this 
would have an extreme range of over 1,000 
yards, and the accuracy would not be nearly 
as good as the above recommended loads. 

In the above loads the bullets should be 
cast of Ideal alloy, or from 1 part of tin 
to 10 parts of lead. They should be sized 
to .311-inch and lubricated in a regular bullet 
sizing and lubricating machine. I have never 
yet seen really accurate bullets made with- 
out the assistance of this machine, and am 
frank to say that I myself cannot obtain 
really accurate results without its use in 
the manufacture of bullets. These bullets 
should be seated quite lightly in the cases, 
just far enough to make the bullets secure 
in the case, leaving as much of the bullet 
as possible to project up into the throat 
of the rifling. The cases should be cham- 
fered at the mouth to remove the sharp 
edge so that the bullet will not be cut in 
seating, and the case necks should be re 
sized so that they are .311 inch in di- 
ameter inside the neck. Use the primer 
recommended by the makers of the case for 
that particular case, or else use the Frank- 
ford Arsenal No. 70 primer, which you caD 
get from the D. C. M. 

As to tools, I have used the Ideal, Bond, 
and Belding & Mull makes, and have found 
them all very satisfactory, and all that is 
to be desired. Personally I am a little par- 
tial to the Ideal tools, merely because they 
were my first loves, and I have gotten used 
to them. I have a number of Ideal Nos. 3 
and 10 tools, bullet moulds, and an Ideal 
lubricating and sizing machine that I got 
about 1899, and they are all still in perfect 
condition; have always given splendid serv- 
ice, and have loaded tens of thousands of 
rounds. Lately I have seen one of the new 
Bond straight-line reloading tools which I 
like very much, and if I was getting a new 
tool I believe I would get it, but I cer- 
tainly would not buy it to displace one of 
my present Ideal tools. 

Now about the killing of that moose and 
the cartridge that you used. I have a file in 
which I place all reports on killing effect of 
bullets. It has grown quite large, and has 4 
lot of interesting information in it. I can 
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dig down into that file and get you out half 
a dozen letters which in the eyes of the un- 
initiated would condemn any cartridge. For 
example, I can dig up letters which would 
seem to indicate that the cartridge you used 
was utterly unsatisfactory for moose. And 
yet if I brought out all the letters I had on 
your cartridge, and you were to take the 
time to analyze them all thoroughly, you 
could come to the conclusion that your car- 
tridge was a most excellent one for moose, 
and this is what I believe. In .30-06 caliber 
my files show that the Western 180 and 220 
grain cartridges and the Remington 220- 
grain Express Mushroom and Delayed Mush- 
room cartridges are all excellent for any 
American game. My own reports do not 
conclusively show that there is any real 
difference in the killing power of these four 
cartridges, except that the reports of Stewart 
Edward White and Leslie Simpson in Africa 
do seem to indicate that the Western 220- 
grain bullet is slightly superior to the others 
for African game. 

Reports from the game fields also show 
that in. a great many cases moose shot 
through the heart have walked or run 100 to 
200 yards before dropping. They also show 
that a deer when shot through the heart 
will about half the time run 50 to 150 yards 
before dropping. It is a good idea when 
shooting at moose in particular to keep on 
pumping lead into him as long as he stands 
on his feet. My old friend Charlie Barker, 
of New Brunswick, who has been in at the 
death of more moose than any man I know, 
says that of all the cartridges he knows of 
the .30-06-220 seems to kill the quickest; but 
even it cannot always be relied upon to 
knock a moose off its feet. Let me illustrate 
by a couple of incidents. I was once hunting 
mule deer, and came to a fallen log about 
three feet high. I rested the barrel of my 
rifle on the log preparatory to climbing over 
it, and I had hold of the grip of the rifle with 
my right hand. At this instant a mule deer 
yearling buck jumped up from behind the 
log and stood with his chest practically 
against the muzzle of the rifle. With my 
right hand I pulled back the hammer and 
pulled the trigger. The deer turned around 
and ran off out of sight. I followed along a 
trail that was thickly splattered with blood 
and the insides of the deer, and I came to 
the deer 75 yards off. The bullet had gone 
in the point of the chest, blown the heart to 
pieces, and continuing on had ripped open 
the belly of the deer, so that as it ran prac- 
tically all of the lung and abdominal cavity 
had fallen out, and the deer was nearly com- 
pletely dressed when I found it and yet it 
had run 75 yards. 

Again, I shot a bull moose, 100 yards, 
3006 Springfield with Newton 170-grain 
pin-point bullets, M.V. 2,600 f.s. This was 
in 1916, before we had our present modern 
bullets. First shot struck in the point of 
the chest and I guess it blew the heart to 
pieces; moose turned around sideways, and 
next shot struck just at the shoulder, and I 
guess blew up what was left of the heart; 
moose turned completely around and was 
starting off when my third shot struck him 
in the seat of his pants, when he reared up 
and fell over stone dead; time for all three 
shots about five seconds. Theoretically the 
first shot should have killed him dead in his 
tracks, but it just did not, and on most big 
game a hunter has many such experiences. 
Two other moose that I have shot were 
killed dead with one shot each, although one 
of these had been previously wounded by 
me an hour before, but that was a relatively 
insignificant wound. 

I should say that there was nothing at all 
wrong with your shooting that moose, either 
in the cartridge that you used or in your 
marksmanship. The most experienced 
hunter and a fine game shot would have done 
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no better under the circumstances, and I 

doubt if an elephant rifle would have put 

that moose down much if any sooner than 

you and your rifle did. Just go right ahead 

the way you are aiming; you are all right. 
* - = 


DOPE ON MANNLICHER- 
SCHOENAUER 


SUPPOSE you have this information long 

before now, but the following are the 
muzzle velocities obtained in a late test 
in the 6.5 Mannlicher-Schoenauer with an 
18-inch barrel, including the chamber. Du 
Ponts tell me that the higher velocities ob- 
tained with No. 15% give the same, some- 
times slightly less, pressure than with 1714. 
If 15% gives the highest velocity in their 
rifle, don’t you think that is the best powder 
for my rifle with a .22-inch barrel? 


44 grains No. 15%—129-grain Lub. Exp. 


IS arb atl, wiles a we ea ening 2,660 f. s. 
41 grains No. 174%—129-grain Lub. Exp. 
i ear 2,615 f. s. 
42.5 grains No. 1544—140-grain Lub. Exp. 
Fe a Se eee 2,560 f.s. 
39.5 grains No. 1744—140-grain Lub. Exp. 
Sa eee 2,470 f.s. 
40 grains No. 15%—160-grain S. P. point 
eer ae 2,320 f. s. 
36 grains No. 17%—160-grain Lub. Exp. 
ME Ss b4.6-506.00o ots web eee 2,215 f. s. 


The above are said to be the maximum 
safe loads. 

So much for the powder; but the bullet 
question has not been settled, and probably 
never will be. The Western Cartridge Co. 
tell me that one of their most rabid 140- 
grain fans switched squarely over to the 160- 
grain bullet. The heavier bullet may be 
more accurate, as the rifle is specially 
chambered for it, but if the 140-grain one is 
loaded out far enough so it fits into the bul- 
let seat, this should be just as accurate. I 
asked an experienced hunter and rifle shot 
if he did not think that the 160-grain bullet 
was too heavy for the 6.5 mm. case. He 
considered that it was and that the car- 
tridge was unbalanced. What do you think? 
You know we have to strain a point to get 
enough velocity to make this bullet upset 
properly. As to killing power, Mr. Riggall 
last year used a 7 mm. and he found that 
that 139-grain open-point killed better than 
the heavy 175-grain Western bullet. The 
lighter bullet fired into green pine had also 
the best penetration. I have no experience 
on game with either the 140- or 160-grain 
bullet, but I have with the 100-grain open- 
point in the .250 Savage, and I have found 
that a good killer. When the 140-grain bul- 
let is seated in the throat, there still re- 
mains fully one-eighth of an inch in the shell, 
and a cartridge 3 and 3/32 inches over-all 
will work through the magazine. 

So you see there is not much of a jump. 
The 140-grain bullets loaded by Western are 
set deeper. The 120-grain Newton bullets 
give about 100 f.s. more velocity than the 
140-grain, but they are too short for the 
long throat, have too much of a jump to 
be accurate, and I imagine would also al- 
low the gases to get past. I have been 
thinking of getting the rifle rechambered 
for the 140- and 129-grain bullets, by Hoff- 
man. This would preclude using the 160- 
grain bullet. But if I have this done the 
stock will have to be fitted to the barrel 
again, and I don’t like to disturb it. What 
do you advise—leave it the way it is? Is 
there any danger of gas cutting with the 
140-grain bullet the way these rifles are now 
chambered and throated? The diameter of 
these bullets is about .2625, a little smaller 
than the groove diameter of the barrel; not 
more than .263. 

The only sight, with the aperture any- 
ways close to the eye, is the Lyman on the 
bolt. As this puts extra weight on the 
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mainspring, I would ask you if there is any 
objection to putting a few thin aluminum 
washers on the firing-pin to give the spring 
a little more tension? If not, how many 
washers should I puv on, each being 1/16 
inch thick? If there are any objections, 
will you please let me know why the wash- 
ers should not be used? The gunsmith here 
does not use the Lyman special dovetailed 
nut but cuts a dovetail in the cocking-piece 
hut to drive the sight into. In doing this 
the screw in the end of the firing-pin has to 
be ground down flush. Will that do any 
harm? The special nut weighs something, 
and there is that much less weight on the 
mainspring. 

You say that if a .25-caliber high-power 
rifle is used, it is best to use a high-velocity 
bullet that “explodes,” as a “mushroom” 
bullet of such a small diameter does not 
give the necessary tearing effect on game. 
The 6.5 mm. bullet is not more than about 
.006 inch larger in diameter, so why should 
the soft-point heavy bullet be better than 
the lighter one with the open point and the 
explosive effect in the vitals of an animal? 
I have not used the 6.5 mm. on game yet, 
but I am going to use it exclusively on deer, 
and, perhaps, small bear. I want to pick 
the most effective bullet, and stick to it. 
The open-point expanding bullet has the 
highest velocity and flattest trajectory. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Riggall, it has the better 
penetration and is a better killer than the 
heavy, soft-point one. Another advantage in 
favor of the “explosive” bullet is that it is 
not necessary to bleed an animal shot in 
the lungs. I find that the open-point does 
not spoil so much meat as the soft-point 
bullets of same weight and the same ve- 
locity, as they get into the lungs, or nearly 
so, before they “blow up.” Quite enough 
for this time—C. J. J. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I have 
your letter of February 21. This letter is 
fine. It shows that you have been doing a 
whole lot of studying and investigating, and 
we are getting around now where we are 
talking more of the same language. 

{ am glad to get that recent du Pont table 
of velocities with their various charges for 
the 6.5 mm. rifle with 18-inch barrel. It 
sets to rest the matter of the actual ve- 
locity obtained with duPont powders in 
these short-barreled rifles. I wish we had 
the same data for factory loads. However, 
I imagine that you have gotten to the point 
where you are loading your own ammuni- 
tion, and therefore you now know just what 
velocity you are getting. 

Let us now look into the matter of the 
two bullets, 160- and 140-grain, made by the 
Western Cartridge Co. 

I have in my library almost all of the 
books of the noted big-game hunters of the 
world. There are a great many books by 
Englishmen describing hunting all over the 
world, and in most instances giving many 
details of the rifles and ammunition used 
and their effect on game. In a very great 
many cases these Englishmen have used 
the .256 Mannlicher rifle. In fact, the .256 
Mannilicher may be said to be the English- 
man’s “Springfield.” He has used it a lot— 
perhaps more in the days that have gone 
than at present—but we have in these books 
a record of about thirty years of its use on 
big game the world over. Now, this .256 
Mannlicher rifle is so like the Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer 6.5 mm. rifle as to be prac- 
tically the same weapon. The Englishman’s 
rifle has usually the old Mannlicher maga- 
zine with box-magazine somewhat like that 
on the Model 1895 Winchester. It usually 
had a 26-inch barrel. The bore and the 
bullet were the same size as the 6.5 mm. 
Invariably these rifles used a bullet of about 
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160 grains, either with split jacket, or what 
the Englishmen call “dumdum.” The dum- 
dum bullet seemed to have much the best 
killing power, almost all of the experienced 
hunters preferring it to the split-jacket bul- 
let. The late F. C. Selous very much pre- 
ferred it. I obtained some of these bullets, 
and sent one to the Western Cartridge Co., 
and their 6.5 mm. 160-grain bullet is prac- 
tically modeled after it. Now, with this bul- 
let at a muzzle velocity of 2,300 f. s., the 
Englishman has killed game all over the 
world, and he has killed it so neatly and 
so quickly and so humanely, as compared 
to many other rifles, that invariably he is 
very enthusiastic about it. This is the in- 
variable experience. I can recall no fail- 
ures except one Englishman said that he 
did not believe the cartridge was quite 
heavy enough for our wapiti. Of course, 
this does not mean that this rifle is suitable 
for elephant, rhino, and buffalo. No ex- 
perienced hunter would ever use such a 
cartridge on such game if he could possibly 
help it, although these rifies have often been 
used on such animals in an emergency, and 
have sometimes killed. In fact, a very few 
elephant hunters (very experienced men) 
have used this rifle on elphants, using, how- 
ver, full-jacketed bullets, and shooting in 
the heart or brain. There is so much evi- 
dence on this cartridge that I do not think 
that there is the slightest doubt but what 
this bullet at m. v. 2,300 f£. s. or over is 
suitable for any American big game. Added 
to this we have the experience of Mr. Charles 
Sheldon. He has killed over 500 head of 


American big game, including between 70 
and 80 grizzly bears, and he is still using 
the same rifie, a .256 Mannlicher, 26-inch 
barrel, 160-grain bullet, m. v. 2,300 f. s. 
Now, let us look at the other bullet—the 


140-grain open-point. I am sorry to say that 
it just happens that I have no absolutely 
conclusive reports of its effect on big game, 
not that it has not performed satisfactorily 
—I just simply don’t happen to have any 
records of such performance. Therefore, 
we have to compare it with other like am- 
munition. Let us take the muzzle velocity 
of this bullet at 2,475 f. s. At 100 yards it 
will have a remaining velocity of about 
2,250 f. s., and at 200 yards about 2,050 f. s. 
Let us compare it with the 150-grain ex- 
panding bullet in the Springfield. It really 
is not so much different than that bullet. 
It weighs 10 grains less, but its greater 
length compared to its diameter will prob- 
ably be an advantage. There is really no 
difference between the two bullets that 
amounts to anything at all in connection 
with their ability to kill at the same veloci- 
ties. But they are not fired at the same ve- 
locities. The 6.5 mm. bullet is just exactly 
100 yards behind the .30-150 Springfield bul- 
let in remaining velocities. The 100-yard 
velocity of the Springfield bullet is almost 
exactly the muzzle velocity of the Mann- 
licher bullet, and the 100-yard remaining 
velocity of the Mannlicher 140-grain bullet 
is almost exactly that of the 200-yard re- 
maining velocity of the Springfield bullet. 
Neither can well be compared to the 139- 
grain 7-mm. bullet used by Mr. Riggall, be- 
cause that bullet starts out at a muzzle 
velocity of about 2,900 f. s. in Mr. Riggall’s 
rifle. 

Now, what do we know of the Springfield 
150-grain bullet at m. v. 2,700 f. s.? This 
is important, because what that bullet does 
at 200 yards the 140-grain Mannlicher bul- 
let should do at 100 yards, and what the 
Springfield bullet does at 300 yards the 
Mannlicher bullet should do at 200 yards. 

At 200 yards the 150-grain Springfield 
bullet still appears to have its so-called ex- 
plosive effect, and to kill well on all our 
American game. On very heavy game, like 
moose, wapiti, and large bears it noticeably 


does not kill as well as the 180-grain Spring- 
field ammunition, hence the popularity of 
that ammunition; but, nevertheless, it does 
kill well. Therefore the 140-grain Mann- 
licher should also kill equally well and have 
an explosive effect at 100 yards. 

At 300 yards the 150-grain Springfield bul- 
let kills well on sheep, but it seems to have 
lost some of its so-called explosive effect, 
and it does not do very good work on our 
larger game at 300 yards. Sheep are harder 
to kill than deer. We have very little rec- 
ord of kills on deer at 300 yards with this 
bullet, because deer are very seldom shot 
av such a range. I deduce that the 140- 
grain Mannlicher bullet at m.v. 2,475 f.s. 
should be perfectly satisfactory for deer at 
200 yards. 

{ also deduce from the above that either 
the 160- or the 140-grain bullets should be 
perfectly satisfactory for your purpose on 
deer and black bear. From my own experi- 
ence with other rifles I should think that 
the 160-zrain bullet should be better than 
the 140-grain bullet on raking or rear shots, 
and the 140-grain bullet, because of its ex- 
plosive effect, should be better than the 160- 
grain bullet on paunch shots. One offsets 
the other, and there is probably no differ- 
ence between the desirability of the two 
bullets at m.v. 2,300 f.s. for the 160-grain 
and 2,475 f.s. for the 140-grain. Choose 
whichever you wish, and rest assured that 
you have a cartridge which will always get 
you the game if you do your part correctly. 

Now, let us take the other qualities of the 
bullets. Neither bullet will give any metal 
fouling. The barrel wear with each bullet 
at the above velocities is just about the 
same, and you need not anticipate any 
trouble from this source. Certainly you will 
fire three or four hundred dollars’ worth of 
ammunition before you wear out a $15 bar- 
rel. In the Western factory ammunition 
the 160-grain bullet is decidedly more ac- 
curate than the 140-grain bullet. In my 
tests with my own Mannlicher-Schoenauer 
rifle, Lyman sight on the cocking-piece, 
muzzle and elbow rest, I got about 214-inch 
groups at 100 yards from the 160-grain am- 
munition, and about 3-inch groups from the 
140-grain ammunition, on an average. What 
does this difference amount to in big-bame 
shooting? Absolutely nothing! From the 
standpoint of big-game shooting the accu- 
racy of one cartridge is every bit as good 
as the other. Moreover, I am pretty cer- 
tain that, if I loaded my own ammunition, 
and seated the 140-grain bullet out of the 
case as far as I could and still have the 
cartridge work through the magazine, the 
140-grain bullet would give just as good 
accuracy as the 160-grain bullet. Here, 
again, you can take your choice. One bul- 
let is just as good as the other. 

I ought to give my own choice here. My 
own choice would be for the 160-grain bul- 
let, for two reasons. It has a long record 
of successful performance back of it. I 
think that the number of times that one 
has to shoot at an animal faced away from 
one, or running away from one, will be 
greater than the number of times one acci- 
dentally hits an animal in the paunch. 

I should not, if I were you, have my rifle 
rechambered. I see no need for having it 
rechambered. The Mannlicher barrel is a 
very well-made, accurate one, and in any 
rifle barrel accuracy depends largely on 
the chambering. Rechambering might hurt 
the accuracy; it would not improve it any. 

In my own rifle, which has the Lyman 
rear sight on the end of the firing-pin, I can 
see no indication of any slowing up of the 
lock time, and no indication of any tendency 
towards poor ignition. Therefore, I can see 
no reason to try to get more strength in 
the mainspring by placing washers on the 
firing-pin rod. On the other hand, I see no 
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objection to doing so if it is done right. | 
can not tell you how many washers you 
should put on. Put on enough to give the 
mainspring measurably more power, but not 
enough to interfere with the working of the 
breech mechanism, nor not enough to make 
the rifle measurably more difficult to cock. 
Try the firing-pin, before and after placing 
the washers in position, on the fired prim- 
ers in fired cases. Perhaps you can tell by 
the indentation of the primer when the fir. 
ing-pin is striking a heavier blow. My ad- 
vice here, however, would be to let well 
enough alone. I can not see that the way 
your gunsmith has fitted your Lyman sight 
to your rifie has done any harm at all. 

I am a great believer in a man having 
absolute confidence in his rifle and ammu- 
nition. I think that you have arrived ata 
point in your investigation where you have 
confidence in the 140-grain bullet, but lack 
that confidence in the 160-grain bullet that 
is desirable. Under the circumstances you 
would be foolish not to use the former bul- 
let. What I should advise is for you to get 
a set of reloading tools, and load your own 
ammunition, using the 40-grain Western 
open-point bullet, seated as far out of the 
neck of the case as the length of the maga- 
zine will permit, with a powder charge of 
42.5 grains weight of du Pont No. 15% pow- 
der. Probably this will give a muzzle ve 
locity of about 2,650 f.s. in the 22-inch bar- 
rel of your rifle. 

If you do not care to reload, then you can 
use the Western factory cartridge with 140- 
grain bullet, but I should advise reloading, 
as in the long run it will be cheaper and 
more satisfactory, and you will get a lot of 
pleasure from it, and also you will learn a 
lot. All the reloading tools are good—Ideal, 
Bond, and B. & M.—but if you have not al- 
ready obtaimed a reloading tool let me sug- 
gest the new Bond straight-line tool. I 
have just obtained one of these, and I like 
it very much. You want it for the 6.5-mm. 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer cartridge, of course, 
to seat either the 140- or 160-grain bullet, 
because you may want to experiment, and 
it should have a resizing die of the correct 
size to resize the necks of fired cases so 
that the factory-jacketed bullets will be fric- 
tion-tight. Also, you will need an Ideal 
powder-measure, and a Fairbanks powder- 
scales. That is all you need, as you are not 
going to make your own bullets. But, of 
course, you also have to have some acid and 
the jars to clean your fired cases. My 
method of cleaning these is fully described 
in Mattern’s new book, “Handloading Am- 
munition.” I should advise your getting a 
copy of this book, as it will help you a lot 
and give you a whole lot of information. 
The new Ideal Handbook also will be out in 
a couple of months, and when you see it ad- 
vertised I should advise your sending for 
a copy of it also. This handbook has been 
entirely rewritten and modernized. 


A CENTER-FIRE 22 LOAD 


AN you give me some advice as to loads 

for my .22 W. C. F.? The barrel is “.40 
carbon 3% per cent nickel,” and the rifle is 
a Bullard single-shot. This action, as you 
know, is not a particularly strong one, but 
I imagine it would stand a fair charge of 
some of the smokeless powders. 

I should also like data as to loads with 
Lesmok and Peters F. F. G. semi-smokeless, 
as I have a quantity of these brands and 
think they would work with good results 
in this rifle. I have found the high-pressure, 
smokeless powders and primers very hard 
on the small calibers, and wish you would 
enlighten me on this point; that is, as to 
what powder and what primer would give 
the least erosion.—H. H. B. 
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Answer (by Colonel Whelen). Evidently 
your rifle has a Winchester .22 W. C. F. 
center-fire barrel, probably placed on the 
preech-action by some gunsmith in or around 
Boston. The analysis of the steel cor- 
responds exactly with the nickel-steel used 
in Winchester barrels. 

The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, Middle- 
field, Conn., make a bullet mould to cast 
Ideal Bullet No. 228151 for this cartridge. I 
think that the bullet ought to be cast of an 
alloy of about 1 part tin to 16 parts lead, 
and should be sized to .228 inch; case-neck 
should also be carefully resized to .228 inch 
diameter inside, and the mouth of the case 
should be chamfered so it will not scrape 
the bullet as the latter is seated. I should 
say use a powder charge of about 12 grains 
of F. F. G. Kings (Peters) semi-smokeless 
powder, or enough of this powder to fill 
the case to within about 1/32 inch of the 
base of the bullet. Do not crush the 
powder. Seat the bullet with only several 
bands projecting out' of the case, so that 
the point and some of the bearing of the 
bullet will extend up into the rifling. 

The above load will do for a starter. If 
it does not work well, you are in for some 
experimenting. The whole history of this 
cartridge shows that it is extremely sensi- 
tive to little differences in amount of powder 
and in alloy of bullet. Sometimes a little 
change in one or the other of these will 
make all the difference in the world in ac- 
curacy. If you don’t get results with the 
above try a softer alloy or slightly less 
powder; also measure the groove diameter 
of the bore of the rifle, and try sizing the 
bullets just .0005 inch larger than groove 
diameter. All indfcations also point to the 
fact that Kings semi-smokeless F. F. G. 
powder should give the best results. Mod- 
ern smokeless powders may give much better 
accuracy for a few rounds, but would prob- 
ably ruin the bore if long persisted in. 

Use the proper size primer of the same 
make as the cases you are using. This will 
probably be a No. 1 or 1%, or a No. 6% 
primer, depending on the make. I do not be- 
lieve that any of the cartridge companies 
make a black-powder primer in this size any 
more, all being intended for either black 
or smokeless powder. No primers are ero- 
sive, nor is semi-smokeless powder in the 
least erosive. But all center-fire primers are 
corrosive to exactly the same extent, a non- 
corrosive center-fire primer not having been 
developed as yet. But primer corrosion 
need not be feared at all, because if the 
bore be cleaned with water after firing all 
the primer salt will be dissolved. This is 
true of any of our primers. Noncorrosive 
rim-fire priming mixture recently advertised 
is simply for the man who is too lazy to 
clean with water. 

I should not advise using Lesmok powder 
at all. This is dangerous powder, the du 
Pont Company strongly advising against its 
use by individuals or any one not equipped 
with a pressure gun. Besides, Lesmok 
powder is liable to cause corrosion of it- 
self. Better stick to the semi-smokeless and 
scrap that Lesmok powder for safety sake. 

The .22 W. C. F. is a cranky little brute. 
It takes a lot of humoring to make it shoot 
with fine accuracy. But by experimenting 
you ought to get good results, and when 
you do you will find that caliber a mighty 


useful one. 
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WINCHESTER MODELS 56 AND 57 


I AM ANOTHER bug, and would like to be 
sure of a few things, so am asking fool 
questions. 

I haven’t shot the new Winchester 56 or 
87 yet, so I do not know much about them; 
but how do they compare with the 52 for 


accuracy? How much more accurate are 
they than the Model 90 Winchester? 

I want as accurate a hunting rifie as I 
can get. The 56 seems to be what I am 
looking for, but the barrel is only 22 inches. 
Isn’t that much too short? Is the chamber 
and twist different in a gun for shorts only 
and one for long ranges? 

What ought to be a good group, say at 
50 to 75 yards, for Models 90 and 56, using 
the best grade of ammunition—N. R. A. or 
200 Peters? I certainly will appreciate all 
the dope you can give me on the .22.— 
S. E. B. 

1 

Answer (by Colonel Whelen). The Mod- 
els 56 and 57 Winchester rifles are most 
excellent weapons. In fact, I should say 
that they, particularly the Model 57, are the 
best .22 hunting rifles on the market. 

I do not believe that there is any dif- 
ference in the accuracy of these two rifles, 
and of the Winchester Model 52, when the 
three rifles are shot from a machine-rest. 
The Models 56 and 57 are bored, rifled, 
chambered, and breeched up in exactly the 
same way and with exactly the same care 
as in the case of the Model 52. But there 
is a little difference in the attained accu- 
racy when these three rifles are shot by a 
skilled rifle shot. Such a man can shoot 
the Model 52 quite a little more accurately 
than he can shoot the other makes, because 
the Model 52 is heavier, holds steadier, and 
on the little jerks on the trigger that some- 
times come to the best of us the Model 52 
will not move off as far as with the lighter 
rifles. Also if all three rifles have metallic 
sights, then such a shot will do the best 
shooting with the Model 52, because the 
sights are farther apart, and little errors in 
aim do not amount to so much on the tar- 
get. Likewise, a good shot will do better 
shooting with the Model 57 than he will 
with the Model 56, because the former has 
a gun-sling which is a very great help to 
steady holding, and because the sights on 
the Model 57 are very much farther apart 
than on the Model 56. 

The length of barrel does not make much 
difference in accuracy except as above. 
Given two barrels, 28 inches and 22 inches 
long in a machine-rest, all other conditions 
the same, there would probably not be any 
difference in their accuracy. In fact, if the 
ammunition were old or deficient in lubri- 
cant, the 22-inch barrel would probably 
shoot the best. 

The Model 90 Winchester, on the other 
hand, will probably not be quite as accurate 
as the above rifles. This is because that 
model can not be made to breech up as 
tight as the bolt-action models can, and 
breeching up tight on the head of the car- 
tridge insures fine ignition and hence fine 
accuracy in a .22-caliber rifle. And also 
any take-down rifle will never shoot quite 
so well as a solid-frame rifle, and usually a 
rifle with two-piece stock will not shoot as 
well as one with a one-piece stock. 

In the accuracy of any rifle, the sights 
must be considered. With all iron sights 
there is a certain error of aim. This is 
smallest with a peep rear sight with cup 
disk and with a dead-black front sight, and 
is largest with open sights. 

Given first-class sights, peep rear with 
cup disk, and flat-top, dead-black post front 
sight, I imagine that the best guess I could 
make of the average accuracy of these par- 
ticular rifles at 50 yards, shot from muzzle 
and elbow rest by an expert shot, after the 
particular make of ammunition doing best in 
that particular rifle had been found, would 
be about as follows: Winchester Model 52, 
1 inch; Winchester Model 57, 1.10 inches; 
Winchester Model 90, 1.50 inches. 
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The Winchester Model 56 is not included, 
because it — open sights, and if you put 
on peep-sights you practically turn it i 
Model 57. . pen 

Please also note the following memoran- 
dum on ammunition: This matter of the 
proper selection of ammunition to fit the 
particular rifle, as you will see from this 
memorandum, is a very important matter if 


= want to get the best out of a .22-caliber 
e. 


.22-CALIBER AMMUNITION AND RIFLES 


The ammunition to use in .22-caliber 
small-bore rifles is the .22-caliber long rifle 
cartridge loaded with Lesmok or simi- 
smokeless powder, or else the same car- 
tridge loaded with smokeless powder and 
primed with Kleanbore or other new non- 
corrosive primer. Cartridges loaded with 
smokeless powder and the old-type priming 
mixture should not be used, as these will 
gradually corrode the bore despite the most 
careful cleaning. The .22 short cartridge 
should not be used in rifles chambered for 
the .22 long rifle cartridge, as their use 
a aa an the chamber. The .22-caliber 

cartridge is i i i Cy 
ro Ay F=4 nferior in accuracy and 

If one desires to get the utmost in accu- 
racy and power from his small-bore rifle 
he must test it for accuracy with a number 
of makes and lots of .22 long rifle ammuni- 
tion as above in order to determine what 
Particular make and lot gives the most ac- 
curate results. Every individual rifle seems 
to be a law unto itself in this respect, and 
we cannot say that a rifle of such and such 
a make will do the best work with such 
and such ammunition until we have actually 
tried it on the target. For example, one 
Winchester rifle may do fine work with a 
certain lot of Winchester ammunition, ang 
another rifle of the same make may make 
groups as large as 6 inches at 100 yards 
with the same ammunition, and yet this 
latter rifle may make splendid groups with 
some other make and lot of ammunition. 
Moreover, one lot of a certain make of am- 
munition may do finely in a certain rifle 
and another lot of exactly the same ammu- 
nition may do very poorly in that particular 
rifle, but very excellently in some other rifle. 
By a lot of ammunition we mean ammuni- 
tion from the same wooden case; that is, 
case of 5,000 or 10,000 rounds, according to 
the way the factory packs it. This insures 
that the cartridges are all made on one day 
by one machine and loaded with one lot of 
powder. 

When the proper ammunition has been 
found for a particular rifle, that rifle, if of 
standard make, should give groups of about 
1 inch in diameter at 50 yards, or 24% to 2% 
inches in diameter at 100 yards. We do 
not know of any .22-caliber rifle, whether by 
a large factory or a private maker, that will 
average much better than this. Twenty-two- 
caliber rifles seem to shoot best on warm, 
damp summer days, and on such an occa- 
sion a certain rifle, with ammunition care- 
fully fitted to it, may give a long number of 
consecutive shots well into the ten-ring of 
the small-bore targets at the various ranges. 

The moral of this is that the smail-bore 
rifleman, to be successful, must select the 
best ammunition for his particular rifie. 
Also that a rifle that does not shoot well 
with a certain make of ammunition should 
not be condemned therefor, for it may do 
splendid work with some other make, or 
even with some other lot of that same make. 
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ABOUT 7 MM. RIFLE 
I HAVE received your reply to my letter 

regarding Mauser actions and 7-mm. 
barrels, for which I thank you. As I am 
not familiar with the 7-mm., I will try your 
patience once more. 

The war-time carbines, of which I have 
three, are all in fine order, barrels and all. 
They have ball handles, turned down much 
more than the Springfield, and work very 
smoothly. The point is, just what can I 
do with such a rifle as compared with a 
Springfield .30-06? 

I note that you think the 7-mm. 139 West- 
ern Cartridge Co. would give excessive pres- 
sure in a tight chamber. Is there no middle 
course? Suppose I have a tight-chambered 
barrel made. Can I get any high velocity 
with a killing bullet, say of 175 grains 
weight, remembering that my largest game 
is mule deer? 

Using the Mauser action would save the 
cost of the Springfield action, and I can 
perhaps get the rifle considerably lighter. 

The stocking does not disturb me, pro- 
vided I can get a piece of wood, as I have 
stocked a Springfield since you wrote about 
stocks, and my own stock suits me better 
than one of Barney Worthen’s, whom I have 
known very well for years. 

If this will make a mule-deer gun, would 
it be asking you too much to write the speci- 
fication for it? I was, as you know, assist- 
ant chief inspector of small arms at the 
Winchester plant during the first eight 
months of the war, and afterwards over- 
seas, and feel that I know guns quite well. 
Nevertheless, I much prefer your judgment 
to my own. 

I recently read that you had a 7-mm. made. 
Won't you please tell me about it?—C. F. A. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). The 
Western Cartridge Co. ammunition with 
13%grain open-point bullet was designed 
pdimarily for use in the 7-mm. German and 
Spanish Mauser rifies. These rifles have a 
slightly larger chamber than our usual 
American 7-mm. rifles are cut with. In 
these Mauser rifles, which have 30-inch bar- 
rels, this cartridge gives a muzzle velocity 
of 3,000 f. s. In a similar barrel, 24 inches 
long, the cartridge will give a muzzle ve 
locity of about 2,850 f. s. The breech pres- 
sure in these German and Spanish barrels 
is about 50,000 pounds per square inch. I 
have not tried this cartridge in German or 
Spanish rifles, so cannot say as to its ac- 
curacy, but Western tells me that its ac- 
curacy is very good. The only American 
firm I know of making a barrel with a cham- 
ber correct for this cartridge is the Niedner 
Rifle Corporation, Wowagiac, Mich. They 
make a 7-mm. barrel specially for this am- 
munition, with a chamber slightly tighter 
than the German and Spanish chambers, but 
perfectly safe with this ammunition. I 
imagine that one of these barrels in your 
Mauser action, with Lyman No. 48 rear 
sight with cup disk, and with gold-bead 
front sight blackened for target shooting, 
would, in the hands of a man accustomed 
to fine rest shooting, give about 2%- to 3%- 
inch groups at 100 yards, or proportionately 
at other ranges, in a 24-inch barrel slightly 
lighter than the standard .30 Springfield 
service barrel. Such a rifle with the Mauser 
action and usual sporting stock would 
weigh about 8% pounds, and the recoil with 
this cartridge would be approximately the 
same as that given by the service Spring- 
field rifle with the 150-grain service ammu- 
nition. It should be a very excellent rifle 
for mule deer, killing them promptly, ex- 
cept that I think that occasionally you 
might lose a deer shot quartering forward 
through the hip, due to the bullet not pene- 
trating up into the vitals. On the other 


hand, paunch shots ought to be almost in- 
stantly fatal. 

Now, we will come to the slightly more 
accurate 7-mm. rifle, and perhaps I cannot 
do better than to describe my own latest 
7-mm. rifle, which was made with a Spring- 
field breech action, but what I have to say 
about it would apply equally to your rifle 
with one of your Mauser actions and with 
your own stock. This rifie of mine hap- 
pens to be that one illustrated in the Grif- 
fin & Howe advertisement in the Febru- 
ary issue of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 
This rifle was made with a Niedner 25-inch 
barrel of approximately the same outside 
dimensions as the service barrel on the .30- 
caliber Springfield rifle, and the complete 
rifle as illustrated, minus the sling, weighs 
8% pounds: The groove diameter of the 
barrel is .285 inch (which is standard what- 
ever the chamber), and the rifling has a 
turn of one turn in 9 inches. It is cham- 
bered with the Niedner tight chamber, 
which is correct for hand-loaded ammuni- 
tion, or with the Western Cartridge Co. 
ammunition loaded with 175-grain soft-point 
ammunition, which gives very much less 
breech pressure than their 139-grain am- 
munition. The recoil of this rifle with the 
175-grain ammunition is very appreciably 
less than the recoil of the .30-caliber Spring- 
field service rifle with 150-grain ammuni- 
tion. The appreciable recoil is also appre- 
ciably diminished by the very excellent 
stock made by Griffin & Howe. I should say 
that the recoil is about the same as is ex- 
perienced with a Winchester .30-30 rifle. 

It happens that I have not yet shot this 
7-mm. rifle of mine, due to conditions of 
weather and ground which have prevented 
my using my rifle range for the past three 
months. But I have thoroughly tested four 
almost exactly similar rifles previously 
made for friends of mine, and here is about 
what may be expected from this rifle: 

With the Western 175-grain soft-point 
ammunition it should give about 2- to 24%- 
inch groups at 100 yards and proportionately 
at other ranges. This ammunition has a 
muzzle velocity in 26-inch barrel of about 
2,300 f. s. With the same bullet, hand- 
loaded, projecting about % inch farther 
from the case than in the factory load, and 
sufficient of duPont No. 17% powder to 
give m. v. 2,350 f. s., it should give about 
114- to 2-inch groups at 100 yards. With a 
hand load consisting of the 139-grain West- 
ern open-point bullet and sufficient du Pont 
No. 17% powder to give about m. v. 2,700 
f. s., it should give about 2%- to 214-inch 
groups at 100 yards. This load would give 
much less breech pressure than the stand- 
ard Western factory 139-grain cartridge, and 
hence would be safe in this tightly cham- 
bered rifle. With the 139-grain open-point 
‘bullet and 17 grains of duPont No. 80 
powder, m. v. about 1,600 f. s., the rifle 
should give about 2- to 2%4-inch groups at 
100 yards, and this cartridge should be ex- 
cellent for such game as beaver, otter, fox, 
etc. The open-point bullet would not open 
up at this velocity on game, but the slightly 
flattened point should give good killing 
power without spoiling the skins. With the 
139-grain full-jacketed sharp-point Western 
bullet and a charge of 17 grains of du Pont 
No. 80 powder, m. v. about 1,600 f. s., the 
rifle should give 1%%- to 2-inch groups at 100 
yards, and this load should shoot through 
the body of a grouse without spoiling any 
more meat than a .22-caliber bullet would. 
Of course, the different loads will require 
different sight adjustment, except the last 
two loads, for which the sight adjustment 
should be the same. 

I expect to use the cartridge with 175- 
grain soft-point Western Lubaloy bullet for 
all big game, and I expect this cartridge to 
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be amply powerful for any large game in 
this country. I think that this bullet, either 
in the Western factory 175-grain cartridge 
or in a hand load will be found to be idea] 
for mule deer. In most cases it will kill 
just as promptly as the 139-grain Western 
factory load, both loads having really exces- 
sive power for such game. But in most 
cases it will not spoil nearly as much meat 
as will the 139-grain Western cartridge. | 
should expect that on mule deer it would be 
much more reliable on a stern shot through 
the hips than the 139-grain cartridge, but 
on paunch shots I should not expect it to 
kill as quickly as the 139-grain load, and one 
might occasionally lose a deer on a paunch 
shot with the 175-grain bullet. Also, on a 
long shot, the 175-grain load of course has 
not the flat trajectory of the 139-grain car- 
tridge, and one might expect an occasional 
miss due to a wrong estimate of the range. 
But if this cartridge did not exactly suit 
me for any particular conditions of mule 
deer I could readily turn to the 139-grain 
bullet hand-loaded to 2,700 f. s., and get ap- 
proximately the same results as from the 
139-grain Western factory cartridge, the 125 
f. s. less muzzle velocity not being apprecia- 
ble from a practical point of view. I might 
add that this 175-grain Western soft-point 
bullet is of exactly the same design as the 
Western .30-caliber 220:grain soft-point bul- 
let with which Stewart Edward White and 
Leslie Simpson did such wonderful work on 
lion and other African game recently, and 
I believe that it is perhaps the best form of 
game bullet for velocities running from 
2,250 f. s. to 2,400 f. s. 

In regard to the comparison between the 
7-mm. rifle and .30-06 rifles, considering the 
latter rifles to be used with modern hunt- 
ing ammunition, 180- to 220-grain bullets. 
You can, of course, expect the .30-06 to be 
much more powerful, and this extra power 
will show up perhaps in quicker kills on 
such game as moose, elk, and bear, but on 
mule deer the .30-06 will not give any 
quicker kills (because the 7-mm. has ample 
power) but will give heavier wounds and 
spoil more meat. Both rifles have practi 
cally the same accuracy, considering the 
7 mm. at 8% pounds and the .40-06 at 8% 
pounds (difference in weight being in thick- 
ness of barrel). I think there is no doubt 
that the .30-06 is the more powerful of the 
two rifies, but contend that the 7 mm. has 
ample power for the use to which you in- 
tend to put it, and with a given accuracy; 
you can get that accuracy with about haif 
a pound less weight in 7 mm. than you can 
in .30-06. I have myself chosen the 7 mm. 
because it seems to me to be a better all- 
around rifle for both big and small game. 
For example, in the .30-06 rifle it is almost 
impossible to get a really good reduced load 
which will surely shoot through the body 
of a grouse and not spoil quite a lot of 
the breast for the table. Except when you 
use the 139-grain Western cartridge, you 
will find that an 8%-pound 7-mm. rifie, 
properly stocked, will have very appreciably 
less recoil than an 8%-pound .30-06 rifle. 

I think that from the above you can see 
just about what you can expect from any 
kind of a 7-mm. rifle. My own advice would 
be to choose a 7 mm. with the lightly cham- 
bered Niedner barrel—barrel to be just 4 
trifle lighter than the standard .30-caliber 
Springfield service barrel, 24 inches long, 
to make the complete rifle weigh not more 
than 814 pounds—and to use the 175-grain 
soft-point factory cartridge for deer, and 
the other cartridges or hand loads as above 
for other game. If the 175-grain cartridge 
does not give you quite the results you want 
on deer, then you can hand load the 13% 
grain open-point bullet to m. v. 2,700 f. 8. 
But I think that you will find the 175-grain 
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cartridge ideal for your purpose in such a 
rifle. 
* * * 


PITTING IN THE SINGLE ACTION 


OR several years I had a singleaction 

Colt in which I used FFG black powder 
exclusively. I shot, I think, not over 300 
ceariridges loaded with 38 grains of powder 
and 243-grain bullet. I shot, perhaps, an 
equal or slightly greater number loaded with 
28 grains of powder and 184-grain bullet and 
a number of odd intermediate loads before 
settling on the 28-184 load as standard. And 
1 noticed that the under side of the top 
strap of the frame of the gun, just above 
the opening between cylinder and barrel, 
had been eroded in small oval-shaped pits 
to a depth approaching a sixty-fourth of an 
inch, I should say. 

I have recently shot a .38 Army Special 
Colt one hundred or more times with 20 
grains of FFG black and 165-grain bullet. 
And this same erosion is just beginning to 
appear at the under side of the strap, and 
is very noticeable in the angle where the 
little hub at the front end of the cylinder 
joins the forward face of the cylinder. The 
metal in this angle is finely pitted, having 
a crystalline appearance. I have never 
observed this erosion in guns in which 
smokeless powder was mainly used, though 
it may have existed, and escaped my atten- 
tion. 

From my very limited knowledge of such 
matters I have reached the opinion that the 
above erosion is due to the fine particles 
of solid matter from the black-powder resi- 
due impinging upon the metal, when driven 
by the high and sustained pressures ob- 
talning in heavy black-powder loads. It 
would seem to me that smokeless-powder 
gases, with their comparatively slight 
amount of solid residue, should give noth- 
ing to speak of in the way of this erosion. 
And my limited experience appears to bear 
out this theory. 

Are my deductions in this matter correct; 
and, if so, is there no way in which black 
powder can be used in heavy or fairly 
heavy charges without causing this seem- 
ingly rapid erosion? I find black powder de- 
sirable to use under some conditions. If 
unchecked how far is this erosion likely 
to go? 

One more point. Regarding the American 
powder which was used at the Arsenal for 
reduced loads in .30-06 ammunition. When I 
visited the Arsenal last fall you told me 
that you used this powder interchangeably 
with No. 80, with the same identical re 
sulting pressures and velocities. By “in- 
terchangeably” I judged you mean bulk-for- 
bulk, with no change in the volume of 
powder thrown by the machine. Now, this 
American powder which I have appears to 
be somewhat lighter in weight than No. 80, 
but I have been using it with the same 
setting of my Bond powder measure as for 
No. 80, not’ wishing to take chances. How- 
ever, I believe I am getting less pressure 
and velocity than with No. 80; and that 
you must have meant a weight-for-weight 
substitution. Is this correct? With the 
proper method of substitution will this 
American powder give the same pressures 
for all loads and at all ranges as No. 80?— 
m 3. B, : 

‘ 

Answer (by Major Hatcher). The pitting 
of your single-action Colt is due to the cause 
that you deduce in your letter, namely, the 
impact of the fine solid particles of material 
driven out at great force from the joint be- 
tween the cylinder. 

I do not think the erosion will go far 
encugh to do any harm other than injuring 
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the appearance of the gun somewhat to a 
critical examination. 

Regarding the American Powder Mills 
gallery powder, our experience with this has 
been that iv is approximately interchange- 
able with No. 80, weight for weight. As an 
example: We got the same results in .30- 
caliber reduced loads with 10.5 grains of 
this powder as we got with 10 grains of No. 
80. Of course, this shows a slight varia- 
tion between the two powders, but the same 
variation might be found between two lots 
of the same powder; so I think you will be 
perfectly safe to use this powder weight for 
weight with No. 80. 


s. *¢+ *# 


ABOUT THE BISLEY COLT 

HAVE a Bisley Model Colt .45 Colt caliber 

that was manufactured in 1906. Is this 
revolver safe for all smokeless and black 
powder factory-loaded ammunition now on 
the market, including the Remington heavy 
black powder load? Are smokeless or black 
powder revolver cartridges fifteen years old 
or older dangerous to use in Colt or Smith 
& Wesson revolvers? Do you consider one 
good cleaning with Chloroil sufficient for a 
revolver that may not be used again for 
six months, provided, of course, that a good 
gun grease is used after the cleaning?— 
W. iH. IL. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The Bisley 
Model Colt manufactured in 1906 is sup- 
posed to be safe for all regular factory- 
loaded .45-caliber ammunition now being 
produced. 

There is some danger in using black- 
powder cartridges that are very old, as the 
powder sometimes cakes in them and may 
kive rise to high pressures. Generally, 
smokeless-powder cartridges get weaker 
when they begin to deteriorate, so that the 
only thing in using very old smokeless 
cartridges would be the chance of having 
the bullets stick in the barrel. 

I do consider that one good cleaning with 
any good solvent having potassium chloride 
would be sufficient for a revolver that is 
not to be used again for six months, pro- 
vided the gun is wiped thoroughly dry after 
the solvent is used and then coated with 
a light coating of grease. 


LEASE tell me how I can obtain War 
Department Document No. 1050, “Pistol 
Marksmanship.”—C. A. W. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). You can 
obtain War Department Document No. 1050, 
“Pistol Marksmanship,” from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

I would suggest that you forward twenty- 
five cents in coin to the above-mentioned 
address with a request for this document. 
I do not know the exact price, but think 
the sum mentioned will cover it. 


* . * 


ANTIMONY ALLOY O. K. 

INDLY advise me as to what you think 

of using lead containing 7 per cent an- 
timony for making bullets for reloading 38 
Smith & Wesson special cartridges. This 
lead seems very hard, and I am wondering 
if it might damage the barrel in any way. A 
friend of mine gave me about 40 pounds of 
this metal, and I would like to use it, pro- 
vided it would not injure the gun in any 
way.—L. A. M. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The mixture 
you have of 93 per cent lead and 7 per cent 
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antimony ought to work ail right for re- 
loading the .38 Smith & Wesson cartridges. 
It is somewhat harder, to be sure, than the 
ordinary mixture of 1 part tin to 15 parts 
lead, but it is nothing like as hard as the 
lead used in the core of the Springfield rifie 
bullet which is now being manufactured 
at Frankford. This core is made of lead 
containing 14 per cent of antimony. 


DIAMETER OF 4-40 


HAT is the exact inside diameter of a 

.44-40 revolver barrel? Is this measure- 
ment taken from the lands or from the bot- 
tom of the rifle?—G. C. K. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The exact 
diameter across the groove of the .44-40 
revolver as now manufactured by Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Co. is .427. There are 
slight variations of a thousandth of an inch 
more or less between individual guns. Also, 
the .44-40 used to be made, years ago, to a 
diameter of .424; so you will see that it de- 
pends on the gun you have, and any measure- 
ments given in this way cannot be guaran- 
teed to be exactly those of any particular 


gun. 
* o * 


IT’S WORTH $12.50 


HAVE an old four-barrel tip-up .22 caliber 

marked on the frame “C. Sharps—1859.” 
Firing-pin rotates on a hub on the hammer. 
This gun is in working order, and the four 
barrels are fairly good. Request that you 
advise probable value of this gun as a 
relic—R. McB. M. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). Regarding 
your old four-barrel Sharps pistol, I cannot 
tell you the exact price of this gun, be- 
cause prices for old arms vary just as prices 
on the stock exchange do, according to 
supply and demand; but I can tell you that 
the latest price I was able to find in a 
catalogue for one these guns is $12.50. 


RIMLESS WILL NOT WORK 


I HAVE a loading tool, several hundred 
primers and bullets, and plenty of cases, 
(rimless), fitting the Smith & Wesson Model 


1917, service revolver, caliber .45. What 
I wish to know is, will these bullets and 
cases fit the Webley-Fosbery .455, or will 
they be too small? I would like to possess 
one of these guns, partly for the novelty, 
and partly because I like the idea of being 
able to shoot both big and small calibers in 
the same gun. I feel, however, that unless 
I could use my present stock of components 
the expense would be unnecessarily heavy, 
keeping up two revolvers of different cal- 
ibers.—J. A. B. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). Your .45- 
caliber rimless cases will not work in the 
Webley-Fosbery. This is made for the .455 
Webley, Mark II, and does not have the stop- 
shoulder in the cylinder at the right place 
for the .45 automatic case. You understand, 
of course, that the .455 cartridge is manu- 
factured in this country. As far as shooting 
two calibers in the same gun is concerned, 
this does not necessarily require the Web- 
ley-Fosbery, which was really, in my opinion, 
obsolete twenty years ago. All the others 
of the excellent Webley line can be fitted 
with the .22 adapter, or you can buy the ex- 
cellent full-size military .22 Webley revolver 
if you wish. 





“FIRST AID TO FIREARMS”’ 


ALL STEEL UNBREAKABLE 
POCKET FIELD CLEANER 


THE 


PATCHES S202: 
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Bean’s Maine Hiking Shoe 


For long tramps and every-day wear at Summer 
Camps and Cottages, also early Fall hunting. 

Good weight olive-green canvas with fairly thick, pure 
crepe rubber soles that will not slip on any kind of 
traveling. 

For canoe and fishing trips it cannot be 
beaten. I have personally given this shoe a 
thorough try-out and will refund purchase 
price after ten days’ wear to any dissatisfied 
customer. 


Sizes: 5 to 12. Price $2.85. Delivered free. 
Send for free sample of canvas and rubber and 
NEW CATALOG. 


L.L. BEAN 
580 Main St. Freeport, Maine 


MILITARY Axo POLICE HOLSTERS 


yr many 0 -oesomry is e~ ouly Car 
positive lock holster made, but re jg 
leases instantly when wanted. Of- i 
ficialy adopted by nearly every ff 
A 132 City and State Police. F 
model, esliter ‘and length 
model, caliber and len 
of barrel. AP332 
i AP832—.82 and .38 cal. up to 4 in., $2.25 
8 a ae Frame, up to 4 in, ” $3.00 00 
0) #2and .88 cal. up to 4 in., $8.75 
‘Quicconawe or “SAFETY STRAP” 
TRUFIT HOLSTERS 
Small Frame Revolvers. 
Military and Police 
rge Frame Revolvers 
Write for Folder of Holsters and Police Goods 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO. 
314 Broadway ( Dept 8) New York 


‘oe 


CALIBRE 





FROM YOUR DEALER OR 


HOOKER MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD. CONN. 


A Good-Looking 
Rifle Case 


PER BOX 


25c 


Made of Heavy English Golf-Bag 
Material for the following rifles: 
Winchester Model 52 


Savage Model 19 
Springfield Service 


THE O’HARE MICROMETER 

I am pleased to announce orders will be attended to 
promptly for the O'HARE MICROMETER. No wait- 
ing, as unfortunately has been the case in the past. 

Send for my latest Catalog No. 7. Over 200 cuts 
illustrated. In this Catalogue, Col. Towsend Whelen’s 
Cireular Letter on “Rifle Range and Spotting Tele 
scope,” gives his practical knowledge on the use. 


P. J. O'HARE 
552 Irvington Ave. P. O. So. Orange, N. J. 


Epctor “BABY” HAMMERLESS 


Takes 6 Long 
.22 Cal. Shells 


4in. overall 
Weighs 6 oz, 


*6= 


rae ess 
Nickel 


Blued 
Finish 
Fits in your vest pocket. El 
gency protector. Leather 
NOTE:--WE DO WHOLESALE — 
ING AND RIFLE REPAI 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., Mfgr. 2306 N. eth Street 


UMM+4Z>m>CO 


ant little emer- 
olster 75c extra 





Springfield Sporter 
Springfield Mark I 


Carry your rifle in comfort 


SHIPPED POSTAGE PREPAID 


$4.00 


oi 


N. R. A. SERVICE COMPANY, Inc. 


1108 Woodward Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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FOR 


TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 
MOUNTS AND 
SPOTTING SCOPES OF 
PROVEN QUALITY AND 
RELIABILITY 
WRITE 


J. W. FECKER 
1954 Perrysville Avenue 
Observatory Station 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








The Only Accurate Air Pistol Made 


EVELOP your marksmanship with 

this perfectly accurate and power- 

ful air pistol. Practice silently at 
home or outdoors. 
Built for hard use. Shoots skirted lead 
pellets. Guaranteed to group shots 
within 1 inch at 10 yards. Powerful 
enough to kill small game. In use by 
motorists and sportsmen. Fully guar- 


anteed. 
Mark 1, caliber .22 or .177 . . $15.00 


Mark 11, DeLuxe Model caliber 
$19 


PELLETS, caliber .177, per 
thousand 

PELLETS, caliber .22, per 
thousand 


Webley Fosbery Automatic Revolver 


The world-known Webley-Fosbery 
Automatic Revolver is the only au- 
tomatic revolver in the world, and 
is by far the fastest firing of 
side arms. 


Ly .455 and $60.00 


A full line of all "Webley & Scott re- 
volvers and automatic pistols always 
carried in stock, together with a full 
a of Scott sporting guns and 
rites. 


Our Illustrated 72 Page Catalog 
25 Cents in Stamps 


Sole U. S. Agents 


A. F. STOEGER. Inc. 
224 East 42d Street New York, N. Y. 


At Last! 
A REAL revolver cleaning rod. 


Patented Dec. 14, 1926, Pat. No. 1610649. 


“Bair’s Patent” walnut cleaning rod made to fit 
the arm it is used in. 

It can’t en barrel; it cleans after other rods 
a 3 it can't t warp; it ean’t jam; é€ helds 


Each rod is built for chaste Wy chestes whe 
know. oe by Capt. W. ©. Price, Supt. Pen. 
Motor Patrol; A. A. Blankenbiller, Penn State pistol 
champion; was “Adams, Penn. State Constabulary. 

Give make of gun, calibre barrel whea 
Fate an Price One Dollar. Patches 30 cents per 
hundr Made and sold by 


R. M. Bair, Box 408. Hummelstown, Pa. 
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(At left)—Model 414, “Armory” 
22 long rifle ca’iber, single shot, drop 
finger lever, take-down. Stevens peep 


” , e e 
Se a . Designed 


$21.00. 


(At right) —Model 44 “Ideal” k 
22 caliber, single shot, 
in ou Sa I'o Make Records 
down, America t —_ es ee UI 
stock —.22 ‘lone nu HE specifications of leading rifle experts were closely followed in deagaing 
rife—.25 rim fire and manufacturing these two dependable Stevens Rifles. Each is unexcelled 


sod _ for careful workmanship and accuracy. Each has a long, enviable list of 


319.00 records in national and international matches 


Ask your dealer for full information, or write 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. 1031, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Owners of Page-Lewis Arms Co. 
Owned and Operated by Savage Arms Corporation 


STEVENS TELESCOPES are well made and low 
priced. Write for telescope-sight descriptive folder. 











FIALA BAGS 
PATENT S L E EPI NG SUITS 
FOR OUTDOOR SLEEPERS— 
CAMP, TOUR, OR HOME 
Scientifically correct, light 
weight, reasonably priced. 
“You have 


the best 
light - weight 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc.| Wa 2%. 


Send for other 
letters an 


= d 
234 East 39th Street | Bee 
fh : 
NEW YORK CITY for ogre 
SEYMOUR GRIFFIN THOMAS D. SLOAN pins ; 
ita wide Manager eee... 
} MIRAKEL Vest Pocket 5X Prism Binoculars— 


Genuine Jena; weight 5 oz. with case 


1 i i ; MIRAKEL—7X (6 oz.) Prism Binoculars ............ 
OW is the time to place your order for the new G. & H. rifle you want |] MIRAKEL—IX (6 os.) Prism Bingculars $55 
for the 1927 hunting season. It takes from two to three months to deliver Hunter's, Traveler's, Engineer's Com_ase—€3_5Q) 


an arm made to your specification and we anticipate a rush of Spring : Lumionus, floating dial set on jewel point ....... 
orders that may mean even further delay. So get your name on our priority ANT HONY FIALA, R- 25 Warren St., New York 


list now. We always carry a number of rifles in stock for the “last minute” TT 
man, but prefer to furnish a rifle embodying all the little details of finish and fit 


that mean lasting satisfaction and ELEPHANT BUFFALO 


The Rifle of Your Dreams SAFARILAND LIMITED 


(Late Tarlton, Whetham & Burman) 
Nairobi Kenya Colony 


OUTFIT BIG GAME 
Order Your Reading Matter Through EXPEDITIONS 
By special appointment to H. R. H. 
Tue AMERICAN RIFLEMAN Book Department the Duke of York 


1108 Woodward Building Write tor pamphlet wh‘ch gives full 


information 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc. NEW YORK, N_Y, Washington, D. ‘. RHINO LION 


224 East 4 
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The 1927 International Team sailing for Rome 
early in May to uphold the shooting honor of the 
United States goes equipped exclusively with 
Chloroil Solvent and Stazon Products for cleaning 


their arms. 


These materials have made “‘a possible” ever since 
first placed on the market and are “Still in the 
Bullseye”. Beginning with 1920 Every Inter- 
national Shooting Team has used the Stazon Line, 
thus bearing out our slogan— 


“Those Who Know—Use Chloroil 
and Stazon Products”’ 


Don’t take chances—follow the lead of the leaders! 


THE STAZON GUN KIT 


The Stazon Gun Kit is the handy Pack of Stazon Products. 
Contains the famous Chloroil Solvent, Stazon Gun Oil, 
Stazon Gun Grease and Stazon Rustoff. Once tried no 
shooting trip seems complete without it. Price $1.00. 


Buy Stazon Producte from your 
dealer or use the attached coupon 


| Please send me _- -. Kits at $1.00; 
bottles of Chloroil at 35c. 
Enclosed find 


City - 
Dealer's Name 


Gun Cleaning Headquarters 


Conversion Products Corp. 
624 So. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 











No. 48-W on Winchester 54 Rifle 
complete with disc, $11.50 


Lyman 48 on Springfield 03, $11.00 without dise. You 
can get the famous ‘48 for most high-power rifles. 
Also front or rear sights for all target rifles. Experi- 
enced shooters use Lyman Sights. 


Send 10 cents for new Catalogue No. 15 


The LYMAN Gun Sight Corporation 
90 WEST STREET MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. U.S. A. 


—————EE———— 
BOND 


Straight Line 
Loading Tool 


Model ‘‘C’’ 


Will perform all the operations of Loading, 
except putting powder in the shells, and do 
them quickly and accurately. 


Shells will be sized straight and bullets seated 
true. 





NOTE: 
The Chamber, Plungers, and Neck 


Die of our Model B Tool can be used 
on the Model C. 


MODERN-BOND CORP., 
813 West 5th St., 
Wilmington, Delaware: 
Enclosed find 10 cents for which send me latest 
Catalogue on Hand Loading. 








tet AIS SRE RE SIS Se CIE oe, ot a ee 
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Western goes to Greenland! 











i 


When American scientific expeditions sail for the four Past aitcat triage Co., Jenuery 29, 1927 
corners of the globe, Western Ammunition usually goes with oe See 
them. The Greenland Expedition of the American Museum 
was equipped exclusively with Western, adding an extra de- 
gree of certainty in securing their specimens of game. 


The World’s Champion Ammunition is the choice of 
scores of big game expeditions, just as it is the choice of thou- 
sands of shooters. 


Western Open-point Expanding and Boat-tail bullets with 
Lubaloy non-fouling jackets, Non-Corrosive .22 cartridges, 
and the famous Xpert and Super-X shotgun shells, are exclu- 
sive improvements that have won leadership for WesTERN in 
the field of ammunition development. Write for descriptive Very truly yours 
literature. y es... 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY ices 
525 Hunter Avenue, East Alton, IIL 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J., Tacoma, Wash., San Francisco, Cal. 


Can you name the 
white birds in the 
picture? 

Send in your guess 
and we will mail you 
an interesting Am- 
munition Handbook. 


World’s Champion Ammunition 
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The revolver is an effective instrument in the promotion of law and order. It is an 
invaluable factor in the conservation of life and property and creates a feeling of security 


Printed for the benefit of 
revolver shooters of America, 


by SMITH & WESSON 


Correct Balance 


REVOLVER, radio, automobile or golf club is 

good, bad or mediocre in exact proportion to the 
success of the maker in producing a scientifically cor- 
rect, as well as a “practical,” device. 


The perfect “balance” of the Smith & Wesson Revolver 
is an eminent example of correct engineering, and one 
of the fundamental reasons for its superior precision. 


Compare the absolute steadiness of a Smith & Wesson, 
when the hammer falls with the accuracy-destroying- 
movement of improperly balanced, though heavier, 
revolvers. You can readily test this by “snapping” the 
empty revolver while resting the nail of the first finger 
of the left hand upon the front sight. 


It is but logical to expect finer shooting from an Arm 
made to a standard based entirely upon correct en- 
gineering principles, involving the best possible work- 
manship and highest class materials. 


Why not determine your real ability by shooting a 
revolver designed and built to give maximum results? 


Our Descriptive Booklet ] may interest you~it wiil b» sent free upon request 


SMITH &WESSON 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. U.S.A. 


THE :- REVOLVE RH MANUFACTURER 
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Windy Weather Shooting with the 1927 


International Rifle Ammunition 


HE official test of the 1927 Interna- 

tional rifle ammunition was held on 

a windy day. Flags at the target 
indicated a variable wind of twenty-five 
to forty miles per hour. Such weather 
conditions are unfavorable to groups of a 
minimum size but they provided the exact 
conditions necessary to a real test of the 
low velocity, low recoil, easy to shoot, 
International free rifle charge. The 1927 
test proved conclusively that the “.30-30” 
load in the Springfield is a charge that 
will make accurate targets under any con- 
ditions the rifleman is likely to experi- 
ence in match shooting. 

In the test itself the mean figure of 
merit, the average of the extreme vertical 
and extreme horizontal, was 2.53 inches. 
Samples of the 1925 International match 
ammunition fired alternately with the 
1927 International ammunition gave a 
figure of merit of 3.39, proving con- 
clusively that this year’s ammunition is 
much better even than that of 1925, which 
gave the phenomenal average in its offi- 
cial test of 2.11 inches. 

In preliminary tests, the 1927 ammuni- 
tion gave 66 targets of 10 shots each at 

HEM SNOES AY 200 DEETERS 300 meters, which produced an average 
The above target was made with a Mann barrel in the official test of the figure of merit of 2.09 inches, and the 


1927 International rifle ammunition which is loaded with 36.4 grains of ° * 
Hercules HiVel powder and the Frankford Arsenal 172-grain t-tail largest group diameter was 314 inches, 


sajumsents chagiieal Uae Sbeiee cl the Eecmcemiond Renae ee showing that every shot would have stayed 
in the 10-ring of the International target 


had the groups been centered therein. When the new match ammunition was completed and ready 
for turning into store, a test of 36 targets of 10 shots each was fired. The average figure of merit of 
this shooting was 2.05. The smallest target had a mean figure of merit of 1.45, and nine of the shots 
could have been covered by a half dollar. 

The 1927 Frankford cartridge is loaded with 36.4 grains of Hercules HiVel powder and the 172- 
grain boat-tail bullet. When fired in the 28-inch International rifles it gives a mean instrumental 
velocity at 78 feet of 2203 f.s. In the 24-inch barrel it develops a mean instrumental velocity at 78 
feet of 2108 f.s., with a mean pressure of only 28,000 pounds per square inch. Ammunition such as 
this, which consistently shoots into less than one minute of angle, is the best possible insurance of the 
success of an American International rifle team. 





HERCULES POWDER .COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
908 King Street 


Wilmington Delaware 
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Barr: lsaw-d lengthwise and rhotographed 
after shooring 300% rons of ordinary 
ammunition—arrel-arefullycl-anedevery 
time it was used. Accuracy f-ll off after 
5,00 rounds. 


a sig " aoe xe pe eet " 7 TH ERE is 
ONLY ONE 


EE een ee TT RIDOES. 
Cleaning unnecessary. Accuracy unim- 
BEWARE OF 
A MIRACLE CARTRIDGE IMITATIONS 
NO MORE RIFLE CLEANING- 
GET THE KLEANBORE HABIT 


HROW away your cleaning rod. Shoot 

your rifle or pistol as much as you like and 
forget the fear of rust. The new REMINGTON 
KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES positively prevent rust, 
corrosion, and pitting and practically eliminate erosion dn the bore 
of rifle or pistol barrels. 
Just clean the barrel once with boiling water, dry it, and then shoot 
nothing but REMINGTON KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES. You Another new 
will never have to clean the inside again. * 
KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES leave a protective film in the bore Remington 
and prolong the life and accuracy of the barrel. They have been Development 
exhaustively tried and tested, and are approved by the world’s fore- 
most rifle on pistol shots. 43 : Shur Shot Shells 
Because of the tremendous popularity of this marvelous new am- Sure Safe 
munition, it may be copied. Avoid all imitations. Get the real 
REMINGTON KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES in the green box. Speedy 
Your dealer has them in .22 short, long, and long-rifle. They cost Moderately-priced smoke- 
no more than ordinary cartridges. Buy some today and write us less shotgun shells with 


for a circular that tells more about this remarkable ammunition. high-priced quality.Shoot 
them at the traps or in 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. the field. Ask your dealer 
m 25 Broadway Establisned 1816 NewYork City about them. 
1927 R.A.Co, 


Remington, 


LEANBORE 


CARTRIDGES 


Ammunition Shotguns Game Loads Cutlery Cash Registers 
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Che Arms Chest 


READ TERMS BEFORE SENDING ORDER 


— 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing in the 

classified columns of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN make it a most 

satisfactory and productive medium for the disposal of surplus shoot- 
ing equipment, or the acquisition of special types of firearms. 

Free Insertions, Each subscriber is entitled to one insertion of ten 


words when his subscription is paid for one year. 


It is necessary only 


to write or print the text piainly on one side of the paper only, noting 
thereon the date subscription was paid. These advertisements will appear 
in the first available issue and should be in publication office three weeks 
prior to the following publication date. All words in excess of 10 must 
be paid for at the rate of 10 cents a word. Cash MUST accompany order. 

Paid Insertions. Non-subscribers or those who have already made use 
of the subscriber’s privilege may take advantage of these columns at a 


cost of 10 cents a word. 


No advertisement for less than $1.00 accepted. 


They should be in the publication office three weeks prior to the time 


appearance is desired. 


WANTED—Anmrrican Firearms. Hunt up 
your discarded firearms. Have your friends 
do likewise. In every family there are fire- 
arms discarded as being obsolete. Send a 
list of what you or your friends have. If the 
pieces are what I want, I will offer top prices. 


§. Harold Croft, Bala-Cynwyd P. O., Pa. 
12-27 


COLLECTION OF MODERN WEAPONS for sale. 
Write for list. Sidney Maranov, 242 W. 38th 8t., 
New York City. 6-27 


HARRIS TWEED—Handwoven, High-class Sports 
materials, and Aristocrat of all outdoor wear, direct 
from makers. SUIT-LENGTHS by post. $2.00 per 

Samples free. Newall, 319 Stornoway, By 4 


a 
WHILE THEY LAST—Genuine Mauser Repeating 


Rifle, Waffenfabrik Oberndorf, in factory grease, 7 
mm., famous for accuracy and kiling power, $35. 
Also 8 and 9 mm., $35. Over and Under, 3-barrel 
guns. Send for bargain list. Fred’k Hollender, 1157 
Morris Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 7-27 

HANDLOADING AMMUNITION, by J. R. 
Mattern. A text-book covering all phases of 
the loading and reloading of ammunition 
for rifles and revolvers. 380 pages. 117 
original illustrations. Voluminous tables of 
ballistics and 50 pages of load tables for all 
modern cartridges. A technical discussion 
on each popular cartridge. Complete in- 
struction for loading to duplicate factory 
loads, short-range and small-game loads, 
big-game cartridges and loads to obtain ex- 
treme accuracy at all ranges. Everything 
is original, there is no reprinting of catalog 
dope. Intensely practical. No shooter 
should be without it, whether a handloader 
or not. Bound in buckram. Price, $3.00 
postpaid. Small Arms Technical Publishing 
Company, Box 18, Marshallton, Delaware. 


5-27 


———————————————— OT 

“FIX YORE FENCES"’—Barring a miracle, no 
gun game by mail after June Ist. Till then you can 
deduct 30 per cent from every cash sale from my 
list. I aim to trade to the bitter end. Then you will 
have to take what others offer, pay what they ask 
and say PLEASE. Shift with the House of SHIFF, 
North Woodstock, N. H. 5-27 


FOR SALE—New and second-hand rifles, pistols, 
shotguns. White exactly what you want. Quote 
you condition and price by mail. No catalogue. 
Hyman’s, 1705 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 5-27 


WANTED—Bound or copies, “The Rifle,” 
1885-1886; “Shooting and Fishing,” and 
“Arms and the Man,” 1904-1922. W. B. 
Pape, 428 Farmington Ave., Waterbury, Con- 
necticut. 5-27 


Armstrong, Ransom, Kans. 5-27 
SS 


SELL—15,000 U. M. C. .22 Short Cartridges, old 
stock, good condition, $2 per thousand. Aso two 
Krag Carbines.s WANT—.25 Remington xpress. 
harl Price, Lodi, Wis. 5-27 


WANTED—Krag and .30-06 Cartridges. F. L. 


SALE—Rem.-Hepburn .32-40 Swiss Butt P. G., 
30 cartridges, fine, $20. J. K. Rich, Cato, N. Y. 5-27 


REDUCING EQUIPMENT—Heavy barrels, .32-40 
Stevens, .33-40 Paterson, good shape, accurate, fit 
44% actions, $10 each. 44% actions, good, $8 each. 
.25-21 44% Stevens Niedner, like new, accurate, Ly- 
man peep, $25. 450 .25-21 empties, like new, five 
cents each. Information and list for two cents. Sat- 
isfaction or money back. Alfred Loetscher, Rt. 1 
Sibley, Iowa. 5-27 


FOR SALE—Winchester Trap 
barrel, $82. Tournament stock, $17. 
521 7th St. S. E., Mason City, Iowa. 5-27 


WANTED—.45-75 Winchester, Model 1876, in 


good condition, priced right. Paul Jameson, Aukum, 
Calif. 5-27 


fore-ends, extra 
E. D. Bray, 


SELL OR TRADE—Two good Buffalo Robes, small 
Colt C. & B. Pistol with stage hold-up engraved cyl- 
inder and a good Springfield. H. L. Phillips, Nor- 
wood, N. Y. (St. Lawrence County). 5-27 


FOR SALE—Colt S. A. .44 Special, New Cylinder, 
wood stock 5%-inch barrel, $22. Winchester Lever- 
Action Shotgun, 12-gauge, $15. Colt C. & B. .31- 
caliber, $8. WANTED—Colt or Reising .22 Auto- 
matic Powder Scales, stamped envelope for reply. 
Frank C. Fortner, Big Sandy, Mont. 5-27 


WANTED—Newton Rifle, .35 caliber. 
Matre, Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Morgan Van 
5-27 


SELL—Sharps .44-77-470, 11 pounds, side ham- 
mer, double-set, good condition, $20; Stevens No. 45, 
.382 “Ideal’’ double-set, Swiss butt, target sights, 8% 
pounds, reloading outfit, cartridges, perfect, $22.50; 
Winchester single, .50-100-450 or .50-110-300, perfect 
barrel, 7% pounds, reloading outfit and shells, $15. 
Pacific Ballard double-set action, $8.50. Will con- 
sider Winchester 5-A with mounts or spotting scope 
in trade. WANT—Ballard and Sharps catalogs. 
C. L. Curtis, 585 E. Taylor St., Portland, Ore. 5-27 


FOR SALE—7-mm. Hoffman, 22-inch barrel, abso- 
lutely new. Cost over 200, wil. sell complete for 
$15u. .30-06 Springfield Sporter, perfect. Beautiful 
lia ian Stock, Lyman 4». restocked by Hoffman, $85. 
Howe-Whelen bolt-sleeve sight, new, $11.50. .22-cal. 
Springfield, same as new, $34. WANT—High-grad 
20-ga. double shotgun—14% x 2% x1% stock. A. KR. 
Pryor, 500 S. 21st St., Birmingham, Ala. 5-27 


RELINING Bar- 
Medical 
5-27 


NEW BARRELS put on Rifles. 
rels our specialty. Washingion Gun Shop, 
Lake, Wash. 


SELL—.38 S. & W. Safety Hammerless, good, $10. 
380 Ortgies, holster, fine, $12. Spence Carbine, 1850 
Whitney, old muzzle-.cading double. Max Wagner, 
Alexandria, Minn. 5-27 


FOR SALE—Fine Hoffman-Springfield Sporter, 
A-1 inside and out. Ivory bead front, Lyman 48 
rear. Jostam pad, sling, solid leather case. A real 
bargain for $75. Ideal No. 1 Lubricator, $6. Dies 
complete with punches to size .257, .311, .258, .429, 

Ideal full-length shel resizing dies for 
.250 Savage, $1.25 each. 340 S. P. .25-35 
167 H. V. .30-30 cartridges, Lubaloy, 
H. J Manchester, Box 147, St. Peters- 


5-27 


WANT—Springfield Sporter—Colt’s Revolver using 
.38 Automatic cartridges, muzzle-loading rifles, an- 
tique pistols, se] shotguns, rifles, revolvers. Dough- 
erty, 651 West Prairie St.. Decatur, Ill. 5-27 
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WANTED—.45 Colt S. A. Frontier, 5%-in. barrel, 
blued—ainside condition must be good—must be cheap. 
J. W. Hession, 1881 Broadway, New York City. 5-27 


TWO POPE MUZZLE-LOADERS—.33-40 spotless 
bores. One on No. 6 Schuetzen engraved Ballard; 
one on Winchester single-shot, heavy Schuetzen, fancy 
stock, peep sights. $65 each, mould and pump, $10. 
Genuine Swiss Martina, hair-triggers, Peterson No. 5, 
30-inch octagon, 28.30 barrel lot shells, $50. . 
Lovell, 28U9 Bel.efontaine St., Indianapolis, Ind. 5-27 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—12-gauge Remington 
Double Ejector, “F’ grade, 30-inch barrels, Jostam 
pad and double Lyman Sights, une condition, $65. 
Goerz Helinox Triedar 6 x 40-inch tocus, new condi- 
tion, $35. Krag Carbine, new N. . A. Sporter 
Springfield barrel, rechambered by Niedner, Lyman on 
Cocking-Piece $25. Winchester Auto, 12-gauge, 28- 
inch woditied, fine condition, $35. WANTED— 
Springfield N. R. A. Sporting Model, new or in new 
condition. Dunlap Roddey, Rock Hill, 8. C. 5-27 


_ FOR SALE—Colt Bisley, .32-20, 5%-inch. Prac- 
tically new, $25 C. O. D. V. F. Shafer, Needles, 
Calif. 5-27 


WANTED—Reloading tools for .45-90-500 26/10 
Sharps Straight Rifle. Donald E. Martin, Hyder, 
Alaska. 5-27 


KRAG-SPRINGFIELDS. Remodeled. Pistol Grip, 
Fore-end and Butt to your order. Photos on request. 
M. McDougall, Burlington, Iowa. 5-27 


WILL GIVE $8 for perfect No. 10 Stevens Pistol. 
George Courtney, 2312 John St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
5-27 


ACCURATELY WEIGHED short-range small-game 
loads, .30-06; 18 grains, No. 80; 150 M. C., $10.45 
per 100. .250-3000, 12%, No. 80, 86, $8. Other 
loads, latest powders, mid-range, 400-meter, big-game 
loads, extreme accuracy in 25 Niedner special, any 
velocity, best tools, proper bulets. We will reload 
your cases, fit Marine wide sights or check stocks. 
Lovell & Evans, 2809 Bellefontaine St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 5-27 


FOR SALE—.410 Lefever hammerless gun, in new 
condition, with canvas case and rod, $19 delivered— 
a saving of $8. H. N. Spencer, 1601 Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 5-27 


COLT DRAGOON REVOLVER. Good working 
order, all marks visible, weight 4% younds. H. Han- 
sen, 1641 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 5-27 


BARGAINS in Guns, Loading Tools, Ammunition 
components. Try my Clark's Special Hollow-Base 
Bullets for revolvers and rifles. Send stamps for 
samp.es and lists. W. A. Clark, Colton, N. Y. 5-27 


SELL OR TRADE—Registered female police dog, 
year old, black and tan, blue ribbon blood. Write for 
particulars. WANT—$50 or new and perfect Rem- 
ington Portable or Corona Typewriter. Clarence E. 
Baldwin, Akron, Iowa. 5-27 


SALE—.45 New Service; 
Grafiex Camera; 3-A Kodak. 
Monticello St., Buffalo, N. Y. 5-27 


FOR SALE—Springfield Sporter; Model 20 Say- 

; 39 Marlin; 16-gauge Smith; Remington Model 

10 barrel. Cheap. WANT—.25 Remington Express; 
54 Winchester. E B. Huffman, P. O. Box 2471, 
5-27 


WANTED—No. 6 Ballard Rifle, .32 or .38, double 
trigger. H. Sweet, 810 Madison St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
5-27 


FOR SALE—Rem. bolt .30-caliber, Lyman 48 gold 
bead front. Factory condition. Shot about 100 
times. Sling, $50. Enfield as issued, .303-caliber, 
good, $25. J. M. Batchelder, Plymouth, N. H. 5-27 


-45 Auto.; 380 Auto. 
Frank Wilkinson, 82 
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Meiners 
5-27 


NEW BARRELS put on .22-caliber rifles. 
& Richardson, Medical Lake, Wash. 


SALE ONLY—Model 99-G .250 Savage. Special 
finish, Lyman sights, telescope sight and mounts, cow- 
hide case, cartridges, rust rope. ‘xcellent condition. 
Cost $95, take $60. George H. Taylor, 28 Adams 
Ave., Endicott, N. Y. 5-27 


FOR SALE—.25-21 No. 3 octagon 30-inch barrel, 
with 90 shells, re- and decapper, $15. Also extra 
heavy .28-30 Stevens Pope, 28-inch, with Pope mould 
and false muzzle and 25 shells, $25. Both barrels 
perfect inside and good outside. A. H., 744 Wil- 
loughby Ave., Brooklyn, N 5-27 


WANTED—Some good specimen of the “Ken- 
tucky” Rifle. W. F. Saybolt, 35 Greenway Terraces, 
Forest Hills, L. L., N. Y. 5-27 

FOR SALE—1906 Springfield barrels, in gun- 
crank condition, $2 each. F. R. Fawcett, 3915 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco, Calif 5-27 


WOR SALE—Krag _— Cartridges. Glenn 
Grimshaw, Boonville, N. Y 5-27 
SELL—Win. Model 54, .30-06, perfect, shot 20 
times, $35. O. F. Hitchcock, 2613 Rawson St., Oak- 
5-27 


land, Calif. 
FOR SALE—.32 Model 1892. 
Excellent condition, $10. McKinley, Me- 
5-27 


Call, Idaho. 


JUST OUT—*“Playing Card Targets.’ Keeps you 
in practice. Samples two cents. Art Westbrook, 
02501 Morton St., Spokane, Wash. 5-27 


Marlin Repeater, 
Thos. W. 


TRADE—English Setter Bitch, 2 years, $50 violin, 
FOR Remington .30-06 Express or .45 Colt Auto. 
Almer Langhus, Shelly, Minn. 5-27 


WINCHESTER TELESCOPES mounted on any 
.22-ca.iber and Krag rifles for $35 to $40. Meiners 
& Richardson, Medical Lake, Wash. 5-27 


WANT—B* & M. 3-X or Stevens 3%-X- hunting 
scope and mounts, if perfect and cheap, for cash. 
W. L. Montgomery, Avinger, Tex. 5-27 


FOR SALE-—For best offer. Winchester .25-20 
pad hn Winchester .22 long rifle 1890, Stevens 368 
All new condition. WANT—Stevens 044% 
English Model rifle barrel, condition immaterial. 
Write for particulars. J. J. Donohue, Wakonda, S. D. 
5-27 


VICTOREEN Super Heterodyne Parts, complete. 
$35, or trade for good firearms. Nelson Lucious, 
Box 999, Toledo, Ohio. 5-27 

SELL, TRADE—New Hensoldt Dialyt 5-X, $25; 
Winchester 52, oi.-finished, fine, $25; 40 golf ciubs, 
new and slightly used, best makes, 2 bags. WANT— 
3-X scope, spotter, heavy Winchester S. S. rifle or 
action only, new condition, or improved Savage .250 
bolt. W. Stump, Denison, Iowa. 5-27 


STEVENS .22-caliber, Model 414, case, web ee, 
Lyman No. 17 aperture front sight, No. 103 rear, 
A-1 condition, $14. H. E. Webb, 1630 Carmen Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 5-27 


SELL—Colt .22 
silencer, 2250 round H. Friend. 
Calumet City, Ill. 5-27 


RIFLi MEN, NOTICE—‘“Taylor Gain Twist’’ Sys- 
tem of rifling in the .32-caliber makes the Springfield 
-32-06 the best gun for target or game, having the 
accuracy of the .22. This caliber for the man that 
wishes to have a .30-06 cut to a .32 for either lead 
or metal-jacket bullets. Can also furnish new bar 
rels for Spiingfie.d in .30-caliber with factory am- 
munition. The first rifle received from this ad will 
be cut, tight chambered, tested, and returned free of 
charge. Ali letters answered. Dave R. Taylor, 
Athens, Ohio. 5-27 


FOR SALE-—Parker 12, double, 30-inch V. H. 
Lyman Sights, tike new inside and out, $50. M. H. 
Heim, 108 Plymouth Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Auto., crank condition with 


iong rifle, $40. 


5-27 
WANTED—Good Krag Peep Sights. Leroy Schoe- 
bel, 1092 Richards St., Milwaukee, Wis. 5-27 


FOR SALE—’95 Winchester, .30-40 cartridges, 
belt, tools, sights, wonderful barrel. H. M. Stewart, 
Laurel Hill, * 5-27 


SALE—Impreved Model Bolt Action .250-3000 
Savage, fine condition, 100 reloaded cartridges. 400 
non-fouling bullets. Belding & Mull Model 26 re- 
loading tool and bullet seater. Complete outfit, $48. 
A bargain. Selmer J. Larson, Courtenay, N. D. 5-27 


SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE—Any one having 
had dea ings with Charles D. Frost, hailing from Mon- 
tana or anywhere in the West, please advise me. Last 
heard from in California. Dr. R. A. Brown, No. 7 
South Howard St., Akron, Ohio. 5-27 

FOR SALE—Case 1200, F. A. 18, .30-06 Ammu- 
nition, $15. M. L. Rifle .36-caliber. German silver 
decorations, mould and horn, $12. WANT—Stevens 
414 or S. & W. .22 8S. 8. R. L. Proffitt, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. 5-27 


SELL OR TRADE—Krag .30-40 and Springfield 
.45-70 Riflee WANT—.22 or .45 Automatic. Henry 
Meisinger, Jr., 2308 S. Austin Blvd., Cicero, Ill. 5-27 


FOR SALE—New Hepburn No. 3 double-set trig- 
ger, Swiss butt, checkered pistol grip, heavy Neidner 
nickel-steel barrel, .22-caliber, Lyman No. 103 rear 
sight. New L. C. Smith, 12-gauge hammer, 30-inch 
full choke. Chas. De Golier, Clayton, Wis. 5-27 


WANTED—Smith & Wesson .32-caliber rim-fire, 
in good condition. Willis H. Brow, 95 Peace St., 
Providence, R. I. 5-27 


FOR SALE—Two cases .30-06 Springfield car- 
tridges, 1918 Winchester and U. S., $18 per case. 
One case $10. Krag cartridges, $20. J. M. Simp- 
son, 358 N. 9th St., Indiana, Pa. 5-27 


WANTED—tThe Action only of .25-20 or .32-20 
Winchester Repeating Take-Down, Marlin or Rem- 
ington make. Wil buy the whole rifle if barrel is 
in poor condition and price is reasonable. A. M. 
Branch, 204 Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 5-27 


FOR SALE—Purdey 12 ejector. WANT—.22 
Springfield, 1926 output. George Schmeling, South 
Germantown, Wis. 5-27 


.22 Colt Automatic, $18. .25 Colt Automatic, 
$10. Remington .41 Derringer, $8. DeWitt Inglis, 
5827 No. Kostner Ave., Chicago, IIl. 5-27 


SELL—TRADE—Colt .45 Automatic, 200 shells, 
belt, holster, three clips, B. & M. Loading Outfit, $35. 
Colt’s .41 ©. F., 5-shot, $10. WANT—lIdeal No. 3 
Loader, bullet lubricator and sizer .45 Colt’s Regular. 

W. McGowan, 1906 Hillside Ave., Springfield, 
Ohio. 5-27 


WILL TRADE—2 cases .30-06 Service Ammuni- 
tion for .30-caliber 1903 Springfield. J. S. Follett, 
1213 S. Cheyenne St., Tulsa, Okla. 5-27 


TRADE OR SELL CHEAP—Remodeled Russian 
Rifle. Muzzleloading shotgun. R. McCaslin, Cen- 
tralia, Kans. 5-27 


CLOSING out entire stock of genuine Mauser 
and Mannlicher rifles, Sauer shotguns. Lowest price 
in U. S. Send stamp for list. Baker & Kimball, 38 
M. South St., Boston, Mass. 7-27 


FOR SALE—National Match Springfield Sporter. 
Barrel smoothed but not removed from receiver. E 
48 Lyman fitted and barrel blued by Neidner. 
walnut stock by G. R. Owen. Stock 1342 x 2%. 
Rifle fired less than 200 rounds, with Luba.oy am- 
munition. Cost $65. Neidner Heavy Barrel Spring- 
field, National Match action, Neidner close chamber. 
1922 pistol-grip stock. Neidner bullet-seating die, 
both, $40. Fairbanks Miners’ Scale No. 354, perfect 
condition, $8. Modern Bond Tool for .30-06 car- 
tridge, $3. First certified check or money order 
takes these articles. All guaranteed perfect. J. J. 
Wylie, 411 Pine St., Emporium, Pa. 


WANTED—tTripod for Colt Machine Gun. 
Rodman, Cherokee, Iowa. 


COLT .45 AUTOMATIC, new model, holster, extra 
magazine, new, $30; prewar Luger, grip safety, 9 
mm., 6-inch, $25; Colt .32 P. P. Target, holster, 
$21; Colt .32 P. P. nickel, $15; Remington .38 Spl. 
Barnes 10-inch match barrel, perfect, $35: Savage 
.22 H. P., new, 200 cartridges, case, $30. Spring- 
field .30-06, Lyman 48, fine, $30. Savage .250-3000 
bolt, Lyman 54, fine, $25. Winchester 52, fair, $15. 
Many others. Will take other guns in trade. Eric 
Tinsley, 423 S. 4th St., Louisville, Ky. 5-27 


FOR SALE—Good .40-82 Win. 
Mauser Sporter .30-06, with Lyman, No. 
sight, perfect condition, $20. Reloading tools, 
scope sights, etc. Bud Dalrymple, Nowlin, 8S. D. 


Repeater, , 
35 peep 
tele- 
5-27 


FOR SALE—New Smith & Wesson stright-line pis- 
tol .22-caliber, $27.50. Also heavy-barrel Spring- 
field, new condition, $60. A. C. Wise, c/o Pa. R. R. 
Y. M. C. A., Washington, D. C. 5-27 

SALE—TRADE—Remington 12, fu!l, autoloading 
shotgun. Factory condition, $40. WANT—30 Rem- 
ington autoloading, new. H. Hudson, 1757 Superior 
Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 5-27 


TRADE—One .38-caliber S. & W. 
condition, with 750 .38 long cartridges. 
Springfield .22-caliber rifle, good condition. 
Hickok, 152 Summer St., Bradford, Pa. 


special, new 
WANT— 
¥; @. 

5-27 


Beautiful .450-400 double-barrel English Rifle, han- 
merless, triple-lock, top-lever action, safety lettered in 
gold, beautifully engraved, fine Italian walnut stock, 
full pistol-grip, perfect condition, extremely accurate, 

for deer, elk, etc., only $150. Also, 100 Cordyte 
cartridges, $15. Also, fine English double-barrel .577 
Hammer gun, old model, can not be told from new, 
condition perfect, highly engraved, very accurate, 
beautiful walnut stock, only $75. One 3-barrel De 
Lux 16-gauge .25-35 highly engraved, brand new. 
Worth $275. Will sell for $125. No trade. T. C. 
Brown, Box 1668, Dallas, Tex. 5-27 


240 


WANTED—.50- and .22-caliber Remington Pista 
and Krag Ammunition. L. W. Siegel, 484 Hendeg 
St., Elgin, Il. 5-27 


SELL OR TRAD&—Several loading tools. Box 
393, Alameda, Calif. 5-27 
a 

THE OVR UNDA GUN for trap or field—the 
greatest improvement in a sporting gun in a geners. 
tion. Circular on request. Baker & Kimball, 38 
M South St., Boston, Mass. 7-27 


—————_—_——_——_——__—_—————— 


FOR SALE—Officers’ Model Target, $33. 
chester 1903, $22. Both new condition. 
Taylor, 42 Savannah St., Rochester, N. Y 


SPORTING STOCKS FOR SPRINGFIELD, Krag, 
and all sporting and military rifles. Finished and 
unfinished, in select black walnut, Italian, and Cir- 
cassian, from $20 up according to grade and finish, 
All accessories in stock. Stamps for photos. 

Tait, Dunsmuir, Calif. 


yy SALE—Krag .30 rifle, good as new, with 
,200 cartridges, $30. L. OC. Davis, Maquon, lll. 5- 27 


SS 


SELL—12-C Remington .22, new condition, ona 
8-X Dumarier Binoculars, cost $50, sell $24. &, 
17 Sporter, .30-caliber, $30. Lyman No. 1 sia and 
No. 5 front sights, $4.60. 1,000 Kleanbore .22 shorts, 
$4.60. 1,000 long rifle, $6. U. S. 17, '30- caliber, 
like new, $19. New Stevens .22, Model 414, $14, 
— Cashdollar, 138 Natl. Road, Elm Grove, W. 

a. 5-27 


FOR SALE—Hensoldt 12 x 30 Binocular, new con- 
dition, $55. Kobert D. Campbell, 7 Orchard St, 
Easthampton, Mass. 5-27 


WANT—16-mm. Camera and Projector. Spring- 
field .30-06. Ben Herr, Lebanon, Ind. 5-27 
WANTED—Cap and Ball Revolvers, Moulds and 
hogar in good condition. State price and describe, 
F. Rosenstein, 1416 Medical Arts Bldg., Hous- 

ra "he 5-27 


SALE OR TRADE—Bisley .32-20, 7%-inch bar 
rel, fair shape. Ole J. Hanson, R. F. D. No. 3, Bat 
i ‘ 27 


AN you imagine the ques 
tions on gun cleaning that 
Hoppe’s has answered for 

thousands of shooters during 
the last 22 years! The origi 
nator of America’s first de 
pendable—and always popular 
—nitro powder solvent, 
Wouldn't you, too, like to have 
Hoppe’s answers on this sub 


ject. 

Send today for a free copy 
of the new Hoppe’s Guide for 
Gun Owners. Presents 
Hoppe’s answers to gun- -clean- 
ing questions. Tells best meth- 
ods for all kinds of rifles, shot- 
guns, revolvers, and pistols, 
and illustrates rods and tools 
recommended. 


Send 10 cents in 
stamps for sample 
of No. 9, and get 
Hoppe’s Guide for 
Gun Owners— 
FREE, 


Hoppe’s Products 


Your dealer can supply Hoppe’s 
Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9, 
Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil, and 
Hoppe’s Gun Grease. Use them for 
the benefit of your guns—insure you 
quick, easy, complete cleaning, posi- 
tive protection from rust, proper lu- 
brication. Accept no substitute. If 
necessary, order direct. 

Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack, $1.00 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2321 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


RIFLEMAN’S 
RANGE 
FINDER 


Money-back guarantee. 
PIONEER EQUIPMENT C 
M 209 W. 38th St. 


This instrument enables you to de- 
Tao femenes Sate 
at any set 

shots. Every Rifleman and Hurter 
aka 


ee for it T oday. 
rice on postpaid 


ig York 




















that’s what you'll say when you examine the bore of your rifle after shooting the new U. S. 
Self-Cleaning Cartridges. 


These new rim-fires leave a barrel absolutely clean inside. A special priming mixture 
with which they are loaded does the trick. 





All you do is give your rifle one final scouring to make sure that it is thoroughly clean at 
the start. Thereafter fire only U. S. Self-Cleaning Cartridges in it. No more fouling! No 
more rusting! No more pitting. Gone also is the trouble of cleaning. Sounds too good 
to be true—but true it is. 


By eliminating fouling, rusting and pitting, U. S. Self-Cleaning Cartridges help to keep the 
bores of fire-arms smooth and accurate. Barrels are not “shot out” so soon. 


The line of U. S. Self-Cleaning Cartridges contains the following .22’s which may be had 
with either solid or hollow-point bullet: .22 Short, .22 Long, .22 Long Rifle. 


Remember the “Self-Cleaning” when you purchase. Ask for “U. S. Self-Cleaning Shorts,” 


for example. 
‘eh ae —| “~~ —] Bs i. ta 
SELF-CLEANIN¢ 
ee Lu L Ra “= W\ bubs MLL 


CARTRIDGE 





UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Into a Hor: ¢ 


HOT down off Pola, Austria, August 21, 1917, Ensign 

Ludlow, U.S. Naval Aviation, perilously rode the angry 
waters of the Adriatic in his crippled plane, facing drowning, 
or capture, at best. 


Nearby still soared four of the five enemy Albatross planes 
which he had just met; a fact, however, which did not deter 
his comrade, Quartermaster Charles H. Hammann, who 
had taken part in the engagement. With cool deliberation 
he turned back and dived to the rescue of the beleaguered 
Ensign. 


Landing beside him, Hammann took Ludlow off and fired 
a burst into the hull of the disabled aircraft, rendering it 
unfit for salvage. Then, though his plane was intended for 
but one man, he carried Ludlow in safety to the American 
rendezvous at Porto Corsini, Italy. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


PRESS OF CHAS. H POTTER & CO., 


Inc... 


Du Pont Powder has 
been inseparably 
connected with the 
combat history of 
every organization 
in the Service. In 
1802, practically all 
du Pont Powderwas 
made for military 
purposes. Today, 
98% is produced for 
industrial uses. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








